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An Editorial: 


The Debacle in China 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader, and author of the just-published “Soviet Russia and the Far East” 


RANKFURT—The situation in China has 

become ominous during the last weeks. 
It must be said clearly and frankly that 
& great part of the responsibility for these de- 
Syelopments rests with the government of the 
EUnited States and, in particular, with our Sec- 
Pretary of State, George Marshall. 

All the facts of the post-war period have 
Sserved to confirm the view that whenever a 
Pgreat, strong, and aggressive power, like the 
SSoviet Union, initiates a drive against a small 
por smaller nation, resistance is futile unless 
Passistance is given by another great power— 
»Britain or the United States. No real assistance 

was given to Hungary, Po- 
land, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and one after another 
they fell prey to the armed 
and unarmed agencies of 
Moscow. In other cases, how- 
ever, the drive was stopped: 
in Greece, in Turkey, in Ko- 

rea. and lastly in Berlin. 
The popular formula of 
“non-intervention” in the in- 
ternal affairs of another na- 
: tion has been used abun- 
dantly by the Cominform. Its intervention, with 
funds and supply of arms, has for the most 
part remained secret; its instructions to Wil- 
thelm Pieck, General Markos, or Kim Il-sung 
have been transmitted clandestinely, while 
Wesiern aid, modest and insufficient, has 
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been played up in the press, Parliaments, and 
popular meetings. How many honest liberals, 
in and outside of the UN, have lost orientation 
under these circumstances! 
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MAO TSE-TUNG, supreme leader of Chinese 
Communists is in the same position as his col- 
leagues in Northern Greece, Kastern Germany 
and North Korea. When he was “elected” to 
head his party, preliminary consent had to be 
sought in Moscow. It was part of Soviet stra- 
tegy to disclaim any interference in the affairs 
of Chinese Communism and to present the 
latter as an independent movement, relying on 
its own resources only. It remained a well- 
guarded secret, for instance, that the late Andrei 
Zhdanov made a special trip to China in 1939, 
visited Mao Tse-tung’s headquarters and—while 
a host of fellow-travelling reporters tried to 
convince the world that Chinese Communism 
is a “purely agrarian movement” and “not Com- 
munism at all”—Zhdanov was checking, in- 
specting and directing Chinese affairs. Nor has 
it been known that Andrei Vlasov, the notorious 
Soviet general, who later collaborated with 
Hitler’s government, worked in Mao’s head- 
quarters for a considerable time. 

When Mao resumed his civil war against 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1946-47 he was syrrrounded 
by Soviet advisers, and every step of Mao was 
checked and re-checked by Moscow. Numerous 
Soviet instructors were and are active in Man- 
churia and North China, rebuilding, modern- 
izing, teaching, and elaborating the strategy of 
a civil war led against a backward army. 
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GEORGE MARSHALL went to China as 
special Ambassador of President Truman in 
1946, while James Byrnes was Secretary of 
State. Both of them misunderstood the real 
meaning of Soviet policy in China; both evi- 
dentally believed in the fable of “independence” 
of Chinese Communism from Stalin’s govern- 
ment; both attempted to negotiate a truce 
between the central government and the Com- 
munists, while the Soviet authorities in occupied 
Manchuria opened to the Chinese Communists 
the rich Japanese arsenals in China. 

Disappointed and disillusioned, Mr. Marshall 
returned to Washington soon to become Secre- 
tary of State. As regarded Europe, he promptly 
resorted to measures other than appeasement, 
conciliation and negotiations. In Chinese affairs, 
however, he remained true to his errors and 
mistakes. 

Left to itself, China was falling prey to the 
same drive that has vanquished all of Eastern 
Europe. No effective assistance was provided. 
Chiang’s non-democratic regime is not better 
or worse than those of Greece or Turkey. Why 
the American discrimination in regard to the 
greatest nation in Asia? 
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UNDER THE PRESENT circumstances, 
growth of Communism and expansion of Com- 
munist areas has nothing to do with conversion 
to Communist ideas. It is rather the impact of 
force than the influence of ideas. 

True, by the end of the war and also in 
the first post-war year, Communist ideology 


won thousands of new adherents, not only ia 
Eastern Europe, China, and Korea, but also 
in France, Italy, and Scandinavia. This trend 
ended, however, in 1946. Since then Commu- 
nism has failed to gain, so far as hearts and 
souls are concerned. Wherever free elections 
took place, Communist parties either held their 
own or, most recently, sustained not inconsider- 
able losses. Yet, the Communist advance is con- 
tinuing. It is based rather on a new mentality, 
on the enormous prestige of power of the Soviet 
Union and on the concept of invincibility of 
Soviet force. 

I have observed it in Germany, for ex- 
ample. A Communist Party (SED), one million 
eight hundred thousand strong, has been built 
up in the Soviet Zone with a small population 
of about sixteen million. Genuine Communists 
are rare phenomena among its membership, 
What makes people join the Communist move- 
ment is rather the feeling of helplessness and 
futility of resistance. “In the end the Soviet 
agencies will do with us whatever they want. 
I have a family to care for; why not give in 
and be friends?” This line of reasoning is uni- 
versal in Eastern Germany. Even in the West 
some people are preparing themselves for an 
expected drive from the East. A Communist 
membership-card serves as an insurance policy, 
just in case.... 

“To resist,” a Polish Catholic worker asks, 
“what is the use? And even if thousands of 
us, if the whole people would rise in arms— 
could we succeed? The outcome of the fight 
dépends on other powers; and we, common men, 
have to live and make a living.” 

“Certainly, Communism is not democracy”— 
a Hungarian remarks. “Their terrorism is worse 
than that of Hitler. They have my name, how- 
ever, in the lists of the old Socialist Party, and 
if I don’t join them, I certainly go to jail. Will 
my resistance be of any use at all?” 
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TRANSLATED INTO Chinese, this line of 
reasoning means: “We, Chinese officers and 
men, have to sacrifice ourselves to a lost cause. 
Communist armies are backed by tremendous 
power and their victories succeed one another, 
What is the use of resisting?” 

The state of affairs in Communist-held areas 
of China did not convince anyone of the su- 
periority of Communism over its adversary. 
Terrorist methods applied by Communist re- 
gimes in China have been worse than anything 
known in the history of civil wars, the Russian 
civil war included. Social conditions have not 
improved. Communist victories in China are 
due solely to this new peculiar impact of power 
emanating from the Soviet Empire’s prestige of 
force. Left to themselves, small nations, small 
armies, small individual men, all of them en- 
dangered, become rapidly “converted to Com- 
munism” which they hate and abhor. 

Until its defeat in 1945, Japan contended that 
her drives in Eastern Asia and Indonesia served 
to contain Russian Comunism. Without Japan— 
Tokyo reiterated—Soviet and Soviet controlled 
armies will run over China, Burma, Indonesia, 
and Malaya. Japan used this as a pretext for 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The American Role 





Post-Election 


By Louis Fischer 


Distinguished Foreign Correspondent, author of Men and Politics, 


RECENTLY returned from three 
| months in Europe and _ India 
Everywhere people want peace 
and fear war. I have been a foreign 
correspondent and student of inter- 
n ‘tional politics for 27 years and, since 
I was not a candidate for office, I can 
admit that nobody knows exactly how 
to prevent war. But I think historians 
will confirm our present view that 
the second World War was certainly 
hastened and probably caused by the 
assistance which England, France, the 
United States and Russia gave to 
‘ Hitler, Mussolini and Japan. Having 
learned this bitter lesson, the democ- 
racies are now fiercely opposed to 
appeasing aggressive dictatorship. We 
did it once and the result was was 
Totalitarian expansion led to the 
Second World War and, accordingly, 
the policy of the democracies now is 
to prevent further Soviet expension, 
Stalin has already built up gigantic 
empire, and if he goes any further, 
the free nations may feel themselves 
endangered and may resort to war, I 
hope that if wé hold the present line 
in Europe and Asia, there will be no 
war. It is because we are holding the 
line in Seandinavia, Berlin, Austria, 
lialy, Greece, and Turkey, that I think 
no war is imminent 
jut that is not all 
We are holding the line in Berlin 


not only because of the air lift. We 
are in Berlin because the people are 
on our side. If the 2,300,000 Berliners 
in the American, British and French 
sectors of Berlin sympathized with the 
Communists, we would be out of Ber- 
lin, and the Russians would have the 
city, and another war would be that 
much nearer, 

The big task is to rally the people 
on the side of democracy. That's a 
«olossal job beeause there are two 
billion people on the planet, and their 
interests, experiences, prejudices, and 
conditions vary greatly. 
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Tue Marshall Plan aims to get the 
people on the side of democracy by 
improving their living conditions and 
thereby making them mcre interested 
in the mainteaance of freedom. But 
inless we pursue a truly liberal, demo- 
vatic policy, we may get former 
active Nazis and German industialists 
on our side and antagonize the German 
people. We are right in keeping the 
Balkan satellites and Greek stooges of 
Russia from gaining contro! of Greece; 
but if we allow the Greek reaction- 
aries to stay in office, we will not win 
the people to our side and the civil war 
n Greece will go on endlessly. 

In the same way, if we help Franco 
to remain dictator of Spain, we weaken 





our moral position in opposing the 
dictators in Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc. Many persons all over 
the world who sympathize with Re- 
publican Spain would regard Amer- 
ican support of Franco as a betrayal! of 
democracy. A pro-Franco policy would 
reinforce Communist strength in the 
French, Italian, British and other trade 
unions, It would give them. more pow :r 
to undermine the Marshall Plan and 
the Western European Union. And I 
don’t see the sense of an American 
diplomacy that would defeat our own 
Marshall Plan. 

The Marshall Plan only makes sense 
on the assumption that the war can 
stil be prevented. It would not be 
vise to build up Europe so that the 
Russians can seize a richer prize when 
they overrun the Continent. A war 
can be prevented by wise politics and 
by a wise public directing the polt- 
ticians. We need support for the parties 
and forces in this country who sympa- 
thize with the liberal democrats and 
Social Democrats of Europe and Asia. 

If war were inevitable and immi- 
nent, some might make a case for 
forming alliances with dictators, mili- 
tarists, and reactionaries. But since the 
war is neither inevitable nor immi- 
nent. since it can be prevented by 
democratic alliances with the peoples 
of the world, that should be the Amer- 
wan policy, 


O xe must respect the 
spiritual and sentimental ties which 
bind many Jews to the Holy Land. But 
it is utterly disgusting and reprehen- 
sible for politicians to take advantage 
of these deep Jewish feelings. Since 
vhen were the Communists and the 
Isaaessons, the Gersong and the Mare- 
antonios friends of Zionism? The Soviet 
Government is completely and fiercely 
anti-Zionist. I first went to Soviet 
Russia in 1922 and lived there for 
fourteen years. Zionist activity is ille. 
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gal throughout Russia. There is 
a single Zionist organization or Zic 
group or magazine or book in Rusgig 
Pro-Zionist propaganda is a crime tg 
der the Soviets. A Zionist would bg 
sent to the concentration camp—thos 
sands have been. 

Why don’t the Communists and Wale 
lace, who say they are so pro-Zionist, 
protest against the grag and 
prohibition of Zionism in Russia? They 
might say that Soviet Jews vent wish 
to go to Palestine. I doubt that. | am 
sure that many Jews desire to leave 
Russia. I have proof of it. Why aren't 
Russia’s Jews allowed to be Zionists? 

The Zionism of the Communists and 
the Wallaceites is not genuine. Did 
vou ever hear’ them praise the Is. 
raeli Government? Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion, whom I first met in Palestine 
in 1918, is a Social Democrat. So ig 
Israel's Foreigh Minister, Moshe Sher. 
tok, and Communists regard Social 
Democrats as Fascists, Did you ever 
hear the Communists praise the won 
derful kvutsot or cooperative agrie 
cultural colonies, and the © liberal 
in Palestine? There « 
more Socialism and equality in those 
Palestine colonies than in all of Soviet 
Russia, but a Communist wold hate 
to admit it. 

Do you remember the anti-Zionist, 
anti-Semitic cartoons of the F're//ieit, 
Jewish New York Communist daily, 
in 1929? These Johnny-come-lately 
pseudo Zionists merely use Israe] and 
Zionism as a- convenient excuse for 
one more attack on the western de 
mocracies. Jt enables them to trade on 
the most sacred feelings of Jews. These 
hypocrites have no morality. They 
defended Stalin’s pact with !litler, 
They picketed the White House while 
Roosevelt sat in it and shouted “The 
Yanks Are Not Coming.” They are 
unscrupulously posing as friends of 
Israel today. Tomorrow they may flips 
flop; all depends on what. Moscow 


orders, 





mushovot 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








European Parties in USA 


‘ OTHING ever die the old 
N Socialist said ol at, least, 
nothing ever dies completely 
Everything lingers on in some sort of 
diminished and semi-petrified form. 
Look at what you have right here wn 
New York. The Knights of Labor are 
still here. So are the Henry Georgeites, 
the IWW and the Socialist Labor Party. 
The miniscule survivals mark the 
course we have 
ome as the 


bleached bones of 


oxen Ma k the 
trail taken by 
the western pio 
et 

His little lecture 


comes back to me 
on every election 


day when I scan 





those _ bobtailed 
Bohn lists of candidates 

on lines E, F. and 

G of the voting machine. I am not 
mplying that the “parties” symbolized 
by these names are of equal impor- 
tance. To compare the Socialist Party 
with the Industrial Government Party 
or the Socialist Workers Party would 
be to do grave injustice to the sturdy 
phalanx which battled beside Norman 
Thomas. But the “parties” are alike in 
that they all represent ideas which be- 
long to our political past. They re- 
semble each otlier, too, in the fact that 
their members have in mind a Euro- 
pean, rather than an American, con- 
cept of what a party is and how it acts. 


They are similar, also, because of the 
fact that they all go persistently on 
ith their educational work without 
eference to election results 

When I say that these 
semble the political organizations of 
the multiple-party countries of Eu- 
ope, I mean that each of them presents 


‘parties” re- 


to us at each election, not a political 
platform, but a complete ideology, a 
philosophy of history, a plan for in- 
dividual and community life. Their 
adherents are devoted to the advocacy 
of this philosophy as a whole. Its 
acceptance is their dream. Electing a 
a few officials or getting a couple of 
aws passed is to them less than the 
dust. All three of these “parties” 
bunched down on the lower lines of 
the voting-machine hold, essentially, 
the same faith; but because there are 
some differences in phraseology re- 
sulting from differences in history and 
leadership, they hate one another with 
the sort of hate that has in the past 
been characteristic of 

minations. 

“ » 

ON ELECTION DAY these organi- 
vations appeal for our votes as do the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 

But there the resemblance ends. In 
their thinking and acting the members 
of these groups bear no likeness to 
Republicans or Democrats or Feder- 
alists or Populists or any other regular 
party that we have ever had in this 
country. Because these outfits are 
ideological rather than utilitarian, they 


eligious de- 


cannot combine, compromise, agree to 
take half a loaf. Each feels an inner 
compulsion to go straight on without 

arying a hair’s breadth from the line 
Jaid down 


If American political life were or- 
ganized on this basis, we should have 
is many intractable political splinters 
What these pure and un- 
compromising groups are trying to do 
is to introduce the political ways of 
ontinental Europe to American soil. 
The crude Americans who agree to 
something of the ideal in 
order te enter a varied and polyglot 
army which has. the possibility of 
achieving some good this side of 
heaven are looked down upon as crass 
and vulgar creatures without the brains 
to understand the creeds of the elect. 
If Americans get along as well as Euro- 
peans—or even better—that hardly re- 
moves the implication of inferiority. 


as France 


sacrifice 


There was a time when it looked as 
if the Socialist Party would break out 
f this ideological frame and become a 
lively and kicking American outfit. 
That was during the period from 1908 
to 1912. From one election to the next 
the party’s vote more than doubled. 
In 1912, candidate Debs received more 
than 5 percent of the vote—more than 
twice the percentage achieved by the 
boisterous and expensive campaign of 
Henry Wallace. The Socialists had 
powerful, loyal and active groups in 
many of the trade unions. In states 
like Wisconsin, Oklahoma and Texas, 
they had growing organizations among 
the farmers. Most of these people were 
not theoretically pure and holy. But 
they wanted the better life which was 
pictured by the Socialists and were 
willing to give the thing a try. 

Then came the split between left and 
right. And, especially, came the First 
World War and the St. Louis stand for 
pacifism. The organization’s insistence 


on what it considered the whole dot. 
trine of Marxism drove out the vigore 
ous native thousands who would have 
nade a real American party out of 
what had been up to that time am 
imitation of European groupings. From 
that time on the party’s fate has been 
sealed. It is just another one of the 
little groups carrying on a sort of sub- 


terranean existence. Parties wl! pass 
Socialist laws in this country. We are, 
n fact moving toward Socialism: about 


as fast as such a great body can £0 
But the “parties” at the bottom of the 
voting machine will stand on some 
eighboring Mount Nebo and m-vely 


gaze into the promised land. fF ers 
have, it is true, their function 
a 2 & 


AND THIS brings me to Norman 
Thomas. What I have said about these 
iriously petrified “parties” has ne 
eference to him. His position and ime 
fluence are independent of any patty 
or group. It is true that initially he 
ywed most of his ideas and ppore 
tunities to the Socialist Part Now 
the party has practically disappea ed, 
but Norman Thomas remains as a na 
tional preacher and teacher, a chap 
lain to the entire American pcople 
Over the radio and from the platform 
he has been especially effective ™ 
naking clear the distinction betweem 
Socialism and Comunism. If our cite 
ens are at last getting throug! theif 
heads the notion that the two a@ 
different, in fact opposite, it ix largel¥ 
to Norman Thomas that the credit must 
go. With eloquence, good humor and 
courage he has steadily presented the 
outlines of the Socialist idea. And 
wherever liberties have been cu tailed 
and people -have been hurt, there he 
has raised his voice.in effective protes+ 
In this inhuman age, his heart ha 
never lost its sensitivity. He has nev@ 
tived. He is the eternal ala! m clock of 
our consciences. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C. — Ever 
W since Election Day the State 

Department has been a collec- 
tion of nervous stomachs. And with 
good reason. None is more aware of the 
jnadequacy of our State Department 
than the men inside the Department. 
They put up a good bluff about it, and 
for a long time it looked as though they 
were getting away with it. But the dice 
pf fate were loaded against them. The 
febacle of our Chinese policy and the 
rise of labor to political power occured 
simultaneously, by misadventure, and 
jhe more far-sighted in the State De- 
partment knew that the days of the 
fepartment’s incompetence are num- 
pered. 

That is the background reason why 
the report of the AFL International 
labor Relations Committee’s report 
before the Federation’s convention in 
Cincinnati early this week caused a 
panic to sweep through the State De- 
partment building in Washington. 


JOB FOR THE 81st CONGRESS 


Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The Homeless Be Damned 


What was there in the AFL commit- 
tee’s report to cause such a violent 
Tepercussion? 

Briefly, the AFL 
posed: 


committee pro- 


1. The U. S. and other democratic 
Nations sever their trade relations with 
the Soviet Union until the latter is 
“ready to lift her barbayous blockade of 
Berlin.” 


2. The implementation of the Marshall 
Plan to enable the cooperating nations 
to rebuild so soundly as to defeat Com- 
Munism and to serve as an example 
0f political hope for those behind the 
fron Curtain. 





3. Absolute rejection of “maneuvers 
to undermine the authority of the UN 
and the solidarity of the democratic 
Nations through private arrangements 
between the United States and Russia, 
Special confabs between chiefs of state 
éf missions to Moscow.” 


4, In addition to completing our own 

feiense program, the United States 
Should also provide arms and enter 

into a defensive military alliance 

Mainst totalitarian aggression which 

May threaten friendly nations in 
rope, Asia or elsewhere.” 








5. The AFL consultants in the UN 
ial and Economic Council should 
oduce a measure making it a crime 
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Washington and the | 
The U.S. State Department 


ation 


By Jonathan Stout 


against international law” for any 
government to organize or support 
(directly or indirectly) any fifth 


column or fifth column activities in any 
country with whcih it is at peace. 


6. Economic and political integration 
of every zone of Germany not occupied 
by Soviet troops so that they may form 
a community of independence and dem- 
ocratic nations devoted to peace and 
reconstruction. 


A ban against industrial or financial 
magnates who had supported German 
militarism and Nazism being offered 
posts of authority in the rebuilding 
of Germany. 


8. Criticism of American military 
government in Germany for refusing 
“to grant German labor the right to 
participate effectively in the ERP 
machinery.” 


9. Calling on the U.S. Government to 
redefine official policy on the handling 
of labor problems in Japanese Govern- 
ment services. 

© © * 


TOTALLED UP, the report of the 
AFL international labor relations com- 
mittee constituted the first dynamic 
program of American diplomacy since 
FDR proposed to “quarantine the 
aggressors.” 

By contrast, it showed up the State 
Department and its policies since the 
close of the war to be what, in fact, 
they have been: Without understanding 
of the real nature of the world problem, 
unimaginative, unenterprising, futile, 
inadequate and incompetent. And those 
are the kindest words that can be said 
for the Department, for the sentence 
leaves out all reference to the deliber- 
ate sabotage of American and world 
democratic interests by the pro-Soviet 
bloc which ran the State Department 
for so long during the Regime of Dean 
Acheson, Alger Hiss and his brother, 
Donald, etc. 

Nor is this all. The men who head the 
State Department today remember the 
proposal of Loy Henderson, director of 
the Near Eastern Division, two years 
ago that the trained and competent 
minds of the American labor movement 
be invited to enter the State Depart- 
ment and to take a hand in the formula- 
tion of a dynamic democratic foreign 
policy. And they remember how stub- 
bornly and how successfully they 
fought the Henderson proposal. 

And they remember that as a conse- 
quence the AFL set up what amounted 
to its own diplomatic division and 
sent Irving Brown to Western Europe, 
Henry Rutz to Germany, Serafino Ro- 
mualdi to South America. And the 
State Department knows that those 
three man, representing the AFL and 
not the State Department, did more to 
maintain life in democracy and to stop 
the tide of Communism in those three 
areas than the whole State Department 
put together. 

There are lots of guilty consciences 
in the State Department about that 
today. And, now, lots of remorse and 
nervous stomachs, because today the 
American Federation of Labor has ac- 
quired a measure of political power it 
lacked two years ago. Today the “old 
China hands” (mostly thumbs) face the 
possibility Loy Henderson‘s proposal 
may come to reality at last. If it does, 
it will mean a complete upheaval in the 
Department, ranging from the Under- 
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Christian Science Monitor. 








secretary down through the Assistant 
Secretaries, the Ambassadors abroad 
and their staffs. 

THE REPORT of the AFL inter- 
national labor relations committee was 
the warning bell. Secretary Marshall 
will make his departure gracefully be- 
fore Spring. Then the new broom will 
begin to sweep. A new dynamic force 
will enter the State Department, in- 


fusing it with the fighting spirit of a 
revitalized democracy. No wonder panic 
swept the State Department. 

Signs of the times: Rep. Clare Hoff- 
man of Michigan (who thinks the Taft- 
Hartley Act was “too mild”) will not 
be on the House Labor Committee in the 
next session. He’s going to transfer his 
sole attention to the Committee on 
Government Expenditures. 
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The AVC Convention 


Determined to bring to a conclusion three years of bitter factional war- 
fare, five hundred delegates to the annual convention of the American Veterans 
Committee are meeting in Cleveland. AVC has accomplished much in its few 
years of existence. It is the youngest and the smallest of the major veterans 
organizations. But the vigor with which it has fought for its liberal program 
has provided it with influence happily disproportionate to its members .The 
AVC has been conspicuously in the forefront of the battle for decent housing, 
civil rights legislation, and V.A. reforms. During the past year it has received 
extensive labor support, both from the CIO and the AFL, and bids fair to 
become the official veterans organization of a number of the largest trade 
unions in the country. 

But AVC had been inhibited in its development by the obstructive tactics 
of its Communist minority which, having failed in its long, debilitating effort 
to take over the organization, now seems to be bent on its destruction. From 
a membership high of over one hundred thousand, AVC has fallen to less 
than 30,000. 

In the minds of most of the leaders of AVC, this will be the do-or-die 
convention. Either the factional fight, which has sapped much of the organi- 
zation’s strength, will be solved finally, or AVC will no longer exist in its 
present form. Three issues will be decided by the delegates which will de- 
termine AVC’s future. 

The first of these issues will be the appeal against the ouster of John 
Gates, editor of the Daily Worker and member of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party. The second will be an appeal against the suspension 
of Richard Crohn, a member of the Ernie Pyle Chapter in New York, who 
officially represented AVC at a Wallace Rally, thus violating the provisions 
of the AVC constitution which forbid partisan political activity of any sort. 


to seat Crohn as a delegate to the New York Area Council after the National 
Planning Committee had ruled against him. 

The leaders of the “Independent Progressive” Caucus, which was organ- 
ized to combat AVC’s disloyal minority, are confident of victory at this con- 
vention and feel certain that, once they have made AVC’s position in relation 
to its own membership crystal clear, they will be able to build a mass mem- 
bership organization that will play an influential and helpful part in the 
nation’s future. The events of the next few days in Cleveland will indicate 
whether or not this hope can become a reality. 
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Finally, there will be an appeal against the suspension of fifteen New York & 
chapters which ignored the authority of the national organization by voting : 








EXICO CITY—Some months 
M ago the Federation of Latin 
American Workers (CTAL) 


had its convention in Mexico. Louis 
Saillant of the WFTU made an 
attempt to lead the only important 
Latin American 
which remained under his influence 
back into the CTAL. This is the Fed- 
eration of Mexican Workers (CTM), 
which, a year earlier, had liberated 
itself from Communist influence. Sail- 
lant manipulated a meeting of Fer- 
nando Amipla, secretary of the CTM, 
and Lombardo Toledano, leader of the 
CTAL. Amipla, not being able to speak 
French, required an interpreter 


union organization 


whom 
he could trust and chose for this pur- 
pose an anti-Communist Spanish ref- 


ugee Lombardo, for his part, brought 
in another Spanish refuge but, na- 
turally, one who was a Communist 
For two hour saillant Lombardo 
and Amipla listened to what was really 
a debate on unionism and Communism 
conducted 1} the twe interpreters 
Then ince he two were unable to 
reach an agreement the conference 
came to an end The CTM remained 
outside the CTAL. Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano failed in his attempt to re- 


gain control of the organization which 
he founded a dozen years age 


THREE YEARS AGO this scene and, 
especially, thi would have 


been unimaginable. In those days 


outcome 


Lombardo would not even have deigned 
to carry on a discussion with a former 
At the pres- 
ent time he is actually in search of 


friend now turned enemy 


friends . even of enemies. The great 


bluff of the Indian Lenin deflated. 


“Vivacious magnetic, relentless” 
were the words used to describe him 
by an American journalist during the 
period when Lombardo forgetting 
about 


ceived with favor in the US He had, 


“Yankee imperialism,” was re- 


in fact, a long period of popularity. It 
began toward the end of the 19th Cen- 
tury when he attended a French Jesuit 
school in the city of Puebla. In 1919, 
he was admitted to the bar. But since 
he had participated in the revolution, 
he was given a chair in the University 
of Mexico even before he had begun 
the practice of law. In 1920 he became 
secretary of the Government of the 
Capital, which is an autonomous fed- 
deral district. Three years later, at the 
age of 29, he was “elected” Governor 
of the State of Puebla. The Catholics 
of this “city of angels” loved him well, 
for he was not only a “vivacious, mag- 
netic, relentless” boy, but a good Cath- 
olic. And, too, he came of a dis- 
tinguished family. He went hunting 
with the great French industrialists of 
Puebla. And during the presidency of 
Calles the priests were always welcome 
at his residence for a little discreet 
scheming and plotting. 


From 1926 to 1929, he was a deputy 
and member of the Council of Mexico 
City. Mexican politics were changing. 
Lombardo recalled that he had been in 
Rome when Mussolini led his march 
on the Italian capital. He announced 
that Italian developments had opened 
his eyes, that he had become a Marxist 
but by no manner of means a Commu- 
nist. In 1930 he turned up in Moscow, 
a city to which he has often returned, 
but without openly turning Commu- 
nist. It was a necessary part of his 
personal strategy to keep constantly 
repeating that he was an independent, 
“a freelance Indian.” 

He was finally expelled from the 
university. This event gave him his 
great opportunity. He turned martyr, 
founded his own university, which he 
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“The Indian Lenin” 
Close-Up of Lombardo Toledano 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Latin American Correspondent 


called the Workers’ University. Here 
he trained the leaders of the union 
movement for which he had already 
worked out the plans. Secretary of the 
tegional Federation of Mexican Work- 
ers (CROM), which was led by Morones, 
a supporter of Calles, Lombardo at- 
tacked Morones for having become “the 
valet of American imperialism.” In 
1936, he founded his own labor federa- 
tion, the CTM. Two years later he had 
a million organized workers behind 
him. With great cleverness he had 
been able to pick out the coming men 
among the youth leaders. But as far 
as Communism was concerned. he re- 
mained “pure” as on the occasion of 
first visit to Moscow. Diego Rivera, 

ho was at that time a devout Trotsky- 
aid of him that he was “in close 


elation to the Soviet oligarchy 


In 1938 he set up the CTAL. This 
is the first effort to unify all of the 
labor organizations of the continent. 
as successful. Four million work- 
narched under his banners. The 
Communist international had at its dis- 
al a first class instrument. Its use- 
fulne was increased by the fact that 
it belonged to the Amsterdam Inter- 
national. Lombardo thought of every- 


thing. 


Then President Cardenas made use of 
Lombardo as a trial balloon. He could 
create in advance the atmosphere for 
agrarian reforms and the expropriation 
of the oil companies. No doubt Car- 
denas was conscious of the fact that 
Lombardo was also serving his friends 
in the Kremlin. Came the war, and the 
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CTAL turned violently anti-militarist. 


It denounced the “imperialism of 
Churchill and Roosevelt.” Then, in the 
summer of 1941 its language suddenly 
changed. The CTAL could “recognize 
the great anti-imperialist achievements 
of Roosevelt,’ and Lombardo could 
speak for the entire continent, includ- 
ing the USA, in hailing “our great 
tussian ally.” But he still remained 
“freelance Indian.” He was no more a 
Communist than during the days when 
he was so close to the priests at Puebla. 
. * 

IN THE COURSE of time, however, 
Constantin Oumansky arrived in 
Mexico. The Russian embassy became 
a social center. It became quite the 
thing to be invited to its ‘receptions. 
Lombardo, who had always dealt with 
the affairs of the workers at banquets 
of the professors, found himself shoved 
to one side. He could not compete suc= 
( fully with the brilliant diplomacy 
Under the circumstances 
USSR had no use for the native 


of Oumansky. 


leaders of the CTAL. Cardenas was 
replaced by a moderate, AvilaComacho, 
i he gave way to Aleman, a friend 


of Lombardo. But his supporters were 

» aligned that he had no need of pre- 
serving the loyalty of the labor unions. 
The CTM faced a crisis. Splits every- 
where. Lombardo found himself a gen- 
eral without troops. In 1948 he has even 
been expelled from the CTM, of which 
he was the founder. The CTAL no 
longer can boast of as many ‘as a 
million members. The newspapers call 
him the “coronelazo” in satirical refer- 
ence to the rank which he won in the 
little battles of the terrible revolu- 
tionary years. He is turning sour. His 
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The Kremlin's veto of the Berlin 
i: compromise sclution threaiens to 
damage UN prestige irreparably. 
Moscow must be made io see that 
while veto is an anagram of vote, 








+ the entire game musi noi be taken 

:: = lightly. 

ij - @ 2 worst. 

ii The celebrants forewent much 

3 of the usual gaiety in observing Anti - Tito 

23 the third anniversary of the young 

i UN. They did* not blow out the 

il candles because they were afraid 

i of being completely in the dark, spite their foes. 

i -* « 

ij Russim's determined efforis te in- 

1} terfere with the Voice of America 

i radiocasts to the lands of the Iron 

i Curtain shows that the urge to 

; freedom is still alive. Jamming is 

; clear evidence thai if can be pre- pletely. 

i| served, 

i Those in the political know were 

i not amazed to learn that the costs 

: of the Wallace campaign ez- 

i ceeded income by far. They could 

; have told you that the party is 

: in the red in more ways than one. terribly red. 

Hi Despite the resounding defeat in 

if the Negev. the Egyptians insist their 

: lines ere intact. One of these days 

i they will learn that bifing the dust 

i} is the antithesis of holding their 

' ground, 

; ° * * 

4 Price-fixring charges against sev- 

i eral paint and varnish concerns 

HE that ended in sizeable penalties 

t= shows that justice did triumph. 

Fi The shellac-ing they took proved 

i: there was one job they couldn’t 
whitewash, variety. 
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There are some indications that 
Egypt. after her military debacle 
in the Negev. is preparing to nego- 
tiate peace with Israel, despite 
bloody avowals of war to the end. 
Defeat is helping her fold up her 
tenets and steel herself for the 


> * . 
Communists have 
joined Britain and America to op- 
pose his claim to Trieste. They are 
prepared to bite off their nose to 
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Comedian Fred Allen is prose- 
cuting his war of words against 
radio give-away programs. Since 
these almost monopolize the ether, 
he wants to give them the air com- 


. > 
Chiang Kai-shek apologized re- 
cently to his people for failing to 
keep his word to drive the Com- 
munists out of China within six 
weeks. He has lost so much face 
that the little he has left must be 


. * . 

India may be making a serious 
mistake in abandoning negotiation 
for armed intervention in Hyder- 
abad. A more glorious chapter in 
human relations can be written in- 
delibly with India ink than blood. 


The Kremlin ordered “Kroko- 
dile.” a humor magazine, to be 
devastatingly funny im attacking : 
“Fascists. The magazine should i 
reduce its readers to tears, bui they: 
must not be the former crocodile 
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TOLEDANO 
Priests and Hunters 


style becomes more and more colore 
less, and he finds it impossible to resist 
the temptation to practice what he 
learned in Moscow, the art of talking 
for hours on end and thus attempting 
to secure from the audience by per- 
sistence the admiration which it is ims 
possible to secure by eloquence. 


He has been replaced as workers’ 
representative on the ILO, and his 
position in the WFTU has become pre- 
carious. He has made another trip to 
Moscow. On his return he set up the 
Popular Party in which he gathered all 
of the fellow-travelers and prepared a 
refuge against the day when the Com- 
munists will be driven under ground. 

“Vivacious, magnetic, relentless.” 
Also sour. His friends call him “Don 
Cloro.” The only form of demagogy 
which he has not tried is to disguise 
himself as an Indian. His clothes come 
directly from Bond Street. At present, 
alongside the Popular Party, which 
allies itself with ultra reactionary 
groups in order to attack the Clayton 
Plan, and which is the Mexican sup- 
porter of Henry Wallace, Lombardo is 
preparing to launch a new trade union 
federation, the Alliance of Workers and 
Peasants. He has two secretaries who 
are busily writing letters to Mexicans 
who have become naturalized US citi- 
zens urging them to vote for Wallace. 
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FROM BEING the “Indian Lenin,” 
he has become simply the camouflaged 
instrument employed by the Kremlin 
in Latin America. The US State De- 
partment has seen through his disguise 
and has refused him a passport. Our 
exhibit 
even greater prudence if they had 
denied a visa to the WFTU during the 
war. For the rest, he has been bred 
by the Jesuits and by Moscow, and 
understands well the rule of Ignatius 


northern neighbors would 


Loyola: “It is a good thing to hang up 
your hat in a house where you are 
unwelcome and —later on—to stick 
close to your hat.” 

Now the story is going the rounds 
that Lombardo is all set to organize a 
“Pan American Federation for Peace 
and Democracy.” For this enterprise he 
is teamed up with the Cuban Commu 
nist Merinello. With his usual skill, he 
has succeeded in interesting ex-Presi- 
dent Cardenas and a number of writers 
and artists. The idea is, evidently, to 
found an American branch of the 
Wroclaw Congress. How many Amere 
ican intellectuals will fall into this 
trap? They have already been ape 
proached. 
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Population and Food 
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Maithus? 


By T. Swann Harding 


Author, Two Blades of Grass, and other works 


HE lugubrious predictions of the 
(Ex Thomas Malthus, a British 

parson who shuffled off to a bet- 
ter world in 1834, appear to be a great 
worry to many people in the world 
today. The doctrine, as he presented 
it in his most famous work, ran to 
the effect that world population would 
necessarily increase much more rap- 
idly than the means of subsistence 
could be made to do, hence ultimate 
starvation faced the human race, un- 
less epidemics, disasters, and pesti- 
lences intervened to mow down a 
goodly portion of them. 


In fact, Malthus felt so unhappy 
about all this that he declared we 
were on the wrong track in trying to 
spread the laws of hygiene and save 
the sick with medical science. It might 
instead be biologically advantageous 
fcm us to go in reverse on that, un- 
less—as seemed most unlikely—means 
could be devised of persuading man 
to restrain his procreative tendencies. 
It looked as if it would be a mighty 
sad world, so Malthus left it. But 
these days melancholy neo-Malthusians 
crop up in every newspaper and maga- 
zine and they sing to us the same old 
dismal song. 


Are things as bad as Malthus thought? 
For one thing, Malthus did not realize 
that controlled parenthood through 
contraception could become a reality 
a century after he died. For another, 
he had not the slightest notion of the 
extent to which agricultural produc- 
tion per worker and per atre could 
be stepped up by the use of modern 
technology, better plants and animals, 
improved soil conservation and culti- 
vating practices, and more modern 
methods of combating or controlling 
injurious insects and plant and ani- 
mal diseases. 

Specifically, in this respect, Malthus 
hadn't the faintest idea that egg pro- 
duction per hen, milk production per 
cow, and meat production per animal 
ur bird, could be increased enormously 
by genetic means, while the amount 
of food required per unit of gain was 
reduced. Nor did he take into con- 
sideration that a very moderate drift 
away from -neat proteins and towards 
cereals would enable the United States 
to feed adequately twice its present 
population, while an additional such 
drift applied the world over to in- 
tensively cultivated soil, would make 
it possible to feed all the people who 
are likely to inhabit the earth. 


For natural factors and the human 
proclivity to destroy others of their 
own kind will do much to curb ex- 
cessive population growth. Moreover, 
human beings may in time come to 
realize that nations are actually more 
powerful, not always in proportion to 
the number of people they can manage 
to produce, but in proportion to the 
ability of somewhat sparser popula- 
tions to take full advantage of their 
natural resources. In short, an in- 
creasing birth rate is not per se an 
index of national power beyond the 
point where natural resources can pro- 
Vide only a sadly reduced share of 
natural wealth to each individual. 


TO SIMPLIFY the discussion, con- 
rider agricultural mechanization. On 
January 1, 1910, the value of the ma- 
chinery on American farms — auto- 
mobiles, tractors, and motortrucks in- 
cluded—amounted te $1,200,000,000. On 
Januray 1, 1946, all machinery on our 
farms was valued at $6,300,000,000, a 
400 percent increase. Does that mean 
anything or doesn’t it, in terms of 
production per acce and per man, and 
of refuting the dismal Malthusian 
doctrine? 


Malthus had some pretty modern 
ideas—in fact, he almost out-moderned 
us moderns when, in 1800, he pub- 
lished An Investigation of the Cause 
of the Present High Price of Provi- 
sions. But he propounded the grim 
formula that, since population in- 
creases geometrically and the food 
supply only arithmetically (he knew 
nothing of hybrid corn, obviously), 
the world really required recurrent 
wars, pestilences, and disasters to re- 
lieve it of surplus humanity. 


Yet Malthus did not know that there 
would come an age in which a cata- 
clysmic war could be fought while the 
population increased, as has been the 
case in World War II. However, with 
the war going on, American farms so 
increased production that we not only 
fed our armed services and our ci- 
vilians better than ever before—but 
50,000,000 others besides! 


Nor was Malthus aware of the 
modern machine which produces 300 
pounds of shelled peanuts in an hour 
—which it would take one man 300 
hours to produce unaided. He knew 
not the new hay baler which picks up 
from the windrow and turns out six 
tons of baled hay an hour, nor the 
flame weed cultivator which covers 50 
acres a day, nor the aerial planter 
which works at the rate of 50 acres 
per hour—nor had he even considered 
insecticide dusting from airplanes. 

Today we have mechanical cotton 
pickers that will pick up a 500-pound 
bale in 75 minutes, which is 40 to 50 
times faster than can be done by hand. 
We have a potato harvester which 
digs, gathers, grades, sacks, weighs, 
and delivers potatoes to a waiting 
truck at a $50 daily saving over the 
old-fashioned method of handling the 
spud crop. Meanwhile, average labor 
requirements for crops like corn, 
wheat, oats and soybeans have dropped 
20 to 40 percent during the past 20 
years. 

Growers in Illinois can produce an 
acre of corn with 7 and an acre of 
soybeans with 4 hours of work, while 
certain Indiana hog producers can 
turn out 225-pound market hogs with 
1.7 hours of work, as.compared with 
5 to 7 hours for less efficient growers. 
In New York, some poultrymen take 
care of a thousand hens in less than 
-1 minutes a day, as compared with 
others who require two hours. Finally, 
dairy nutritionists tell us that we still 
lose sufficient protein by mishandling 
hay to feed an additional 2,250,000 
dairy cows a year. 

THINK THEN of what the use of 
machines and more efficient techniques 
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can do in the matter of producing 
more food with less labor. Think of 
the already accomplished and irre- 
versible agricultural revolution. The 
corn crop of 1840 was planted with 
the hoe, the plow, and the axe; today 
hybrid corn strains increase the crop 
by one-fifth, giving more corn for tie 
same investment in labor, materials, 
and machinery, and on a smaller 
acreage than in the older days. 

Even in 1880, our farmers produced 
a bushel of corn or a bale of cotton 
with little more than half the labor 
they used in 1800, and the time they 
devoted to a bushel of wheat was cut 
by 40 percent. In 1940, about 190 hours 
were required to produce a bale of 
cotton, as compared with 300 hours 60 
years earlier; 100 bushels of wheat 
could then be produced with 47 hours 
of direct man labor, as compared with 
152 hours in 1880; and 100 bushels of 
corn with 83, in lieu of 180 hours. 

Whereas 72 percent of the working 
force of the United States was en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits in 1820, 
this figure had dropped to 27 percent 
in 1920, and to a mere 1% percent 
by 1940! That drop has continued. 
Whereas, in 1820, each person on our 
farms produced enough food and fiber 
to support himself, plus about one- 
fourth enough to support another per- 
son, in 1920, one farm person produced 
enough to support himself and 2'2 
others, and between 1920 and 1940 
that went up to three. 

You think that spectacular? Then 
consider the World War II period. In 
1945, each farm person produced 
enough to support five other persons— 
here and abroad. In just five short 
years from 1940, that was an increase 
per person of nea:ly 45 percent. How's 
that for output? 

In 1940 the total volume of farm 
power, animal and mechanical, and 
farm machinery and equipment was 
334 percent larger than in 1870. As 
the number of workers engaged in 
agriculture increased by 48 percent 
during the 70 years, the volume of 
farm power, machinery, and equip- 
ment per worker increased less rap- 
idly than that, or 193 percent. 

~ . . . 

DURING THE WAR YEARS farm 
employment decreased 11 index points, 
but total farm power and machinery 
increased 83 points. These changes re- 
sulted in an increase of machinery and 
power per worker of 84 index points, 
or 39 percent. During the same period 
total agricultural output increased 
about 18 percent, and it continued its 
upward climb after 1945. In 1946, the 
first full year after the war, farm 
employment increased only about 2 
percent, but the total volume of power, 
machinery, and equipment continued 
to increase, while the total volume of 


farm output was greater than during 
any of the war years! 

In 1945, each farm worker put in 
11 percent more hours but turned out 
29 percent more gross production than 
in 1939. The average annual increase 
in gross production of nearly 5 per- 
cent for the war years, with an average 
of 1.5 percent fewer workers, merely 
reflected an acceleration of trends al- 
ready operative. For, in the 20 years 
from 1917-21 to 1937, gross farm pro- 
duction per worker increased 13 per- 
cent—or less than 1 percent per year, 
as compared with nearly 5 percent per 
year during World War II. 

From 1870 to 1920 the total volume 
of farm power and machinery com- 
bined increased more rapidly than did 
the total volume of farm output, but 
output increased more rapidly between 
1920 and 1946—45 percent, as com- 
pared with 14 for farm and machinery. 
During World War II, both increased 
about evenly. Between 1910 and 1945, 
gross farm production per worker rose 
from about 79 percent (1935-39 as 
100) to about 139, closely following 
the trend for production per worker 
in manufacturing and mining. 

During the war and postwar years 
of 1917-21, an average of nearly 
23,000,000,000 man-hours was required 
annually in the operation of our farms. 
In the 1942-45 period, an average of 
21,000,000,000 man-hours was required. 
But this decrease of 9 percent in man- 
hours worked was accompanied by an 
increase of 29 percent in gross agri- 
cultural production, and of 51 percent 
in production for human use. 

The combination of increased pro- 
duction with fewer man-hours meant 
that, during World War II, it took 
only 71 percent as much work to pro- 
duce a unit of gross production as it 
did during 1917-21. Or, one hour of 
man labor produced about 41 percent 
more gross product in 1942-45 than in 
1917-21. The increase in farm output 
for human consumption per hour of 
man labor amounted, however to 63 


- percent. 
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TO PROVIDE a partial answer to 
Malthus’ rueful repining, we should 
project this gain in farm production 
into the future. Suppose we look 
ahead to 1975. Mechanization not only 
makes farm production easier and in- 
creases the output, it also makes pos- 
sible heavy production during brief 
periods of -good weather in which it 
would be all but impossible to make 
progress without it. 

Furthermore, the switch from ani- 
mal to mechanical power and the in- 
creased production per acre and per 
animal make possible larger quantities 
oe: foods in great variety. Should we 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


























N Rumania, as well as throughout 
l the Soviet-dominated Balkans, the 


Cominform blast against Marshal 
Tito has produced the sensation that 
it did in the United States. The most 


startling immediate effect of this reve- 


Jation of strife within the apparently 
blo« 
according to reports smuggled out of 
Rumania 
of these countrie: 


whole Communist power structure 


homogeneous Communist was 
to bring home to the peoples 


the hollowness of the 


The savage terror that had been un- 
leashed during the past two years suc- 
ceeded for a time in discouraging 
openly voiced criticism of Moscow and 
its Rumanian puppets. But—as the 
tent and meanings of the Cominform- 
Tito rift became clear—all the inhibited 
hostility of the average man emerged 
In the streets, on farms, in factories and 
in offices—Rumanians were 
their tormentors and 
pressing their hatred for Soviet Russia 
and its local henchmen 


ex- 


jeering at 


carelessly ex- 


* - *. 


THERE WAS another 
Cominform blast against Tito, however, 
which could not fail to 
among the millions of peasants 
compose 83 percent of Rumania’s pop- 
viation. This the 
publicly declared change of Communist 
policy toward the problem of private 
ownership in agriculture 

From 1944, when Soviet troops occu. 
pied Rumania, to July, 1948, when the 
the 


propa- 


aspect of the 
arouse anger 
who 
and 


was sweeping 


Cominform 
main effort of 


statement was issued 


the Communist 
ganda machine had been to 
public that the 


staunchest 


persuade 


opinion Communists 


were the defenders of 


peasant land holdings and interests. In 


every one of the occupied countries, 


they had set up sham peasant parties 


which “in alliance with the working 


classes” were to convince the peasantry 
that the Communists intended to satisfy 
their traditional and highly individual- 
istic aspirations. In Rumania, where 
the Peasant Party is the most powerful 


peasant organization of South Eastern 


Europe—a single pro-Communist 


pseudo-peasant party seemed insul- 


ficient. At one time there were as many 
as three diversionist agrarian parties 
(“the Ploughmen’s Front the Dissi- 
dent Peasant Party” and the Demo- 





Emil Ghilezan was born in Tran- 
the 
capable of the younger leaders of 
the National Peasant Party 
mania. 


sylvania, and is one of most 
in Ru- 
A member of the executive 
committee of the party. he 
Under-Secretary of State for Finance 
in the Sanatescu and Radescu gov. 
ernments (February, 1945-November, 
1947) and was among the 32 National 
Peasants elected to Parliament in the 
1946 elections. When Maniu was ar- 
resied in mid-1947, Ghilezan 
into hiding and succeeded in fleeing 
Rumania. He is currently living in 
the United States—and is under a 
fen-year sentence at hard labor in 
absentia. 
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THE USSR’S VISHINSKY AND MALIK 
“There was another aspect...” 


Peasant Party”) their 
orders from Moscow. 

This campaign was not restricted to 
the organization of diversionary ac- 
tions, propaganda through the press, 
posters and the “wall newspaper,” or 
conducted through the various Com- 
munist political platforms. It assumed 
a more concrete form in the agrarian 


cratic 


taking 


reform of March, 1945—which had 
fooled many foreign visitors to Ru- 
mania, This much heralded reform 


deserves some attention, since it aids in 
understanding the Communist efforts 
to assert themselves as defenders of 
peasant interests. 
> - > 

FOLLOWING THE AGRARIAN re- 
form carried out at the time of World 
War I, large holdings of land ceased 
to be a problem in Rumania. Only 9.8 
of the tillable land 
was left in the hands of people owning 


percent country’s 
250 acres or more and no holding could 
1000 acres. 

By the of World War II, 


ania was however again faced with a 


exceed 


end tu- 


genuine agrarian problem. Because of 
the high birth-rate, there was a new 

ass of landless peasants—too numer- 
ous to be taken care of by another 
break-up of the remaining larger hold- 


could 
1ave provided a fraction of the 150,000 
peasant soldiers who were fighting in 


ings. At best, such break-ups 


Czechoslovakia against the Germans, 
with a minimum of acreage. It was, 
therefore, only too evident that land 


could not solve the 


landless 


distribution alone 


problem of the peasants. In 
land distribution, two 


measures were imperative: 


addition to new 
moderniza- 
tion of Rumanian agricultural methods 
and 


and techniques, 


} 


development of 
ome industries providing work for the 
villagers having too little or no land. 
The problem had been studied along 
these lines both before and during the 
war by Jon Mihalache—Juliu Maniu’s 
foremost lieutenant and his present 
jail—who is himself a 
These studies were embodied 
in a bill which the National Peasant 
party submitted at the end of 1944 to 


companion in 
peasant. 


the government. When this bill—which 
in many respects was more radical than 
the subsequent Communist reform— 
came up for consideration in the Cabi- 
net, the Communists resorted to delay- 
ing tactics. At the same time, their 
press accused the National Peasant 
Party and the Radescu Government of 
“sabotaging” the agrarian reform. In 
an attempt to inform public opinion 
about its true position, the National 
Peasant Party released to the press the 
agrarian bill which it had prepared and 
submitted to the Cabinet. But the 
Soviet censorship barred its publication. 

A few weeks later, Vishinsky, aided 
by the Red Army, ousted the all-party 
Radescu Government and imposed a 
Communist regime on the nation. The 
Communists were, of course, anxious to 
appear as the sole defenders of peasant 


holdings. The enactment of a land 
reform became, therefore, the first 
measure of.the new regime. To the 


accompaniment of such slogans as “land 
for the peasants” and “down with the 
exploiting landowners,” the reform was 
carried out for purposes, 
with no regard for the extensive studies 


demagogic 
and surveys that had been undertaken. 
It is thus not surprising that this re- 
form failed to give satisfaction to most 
1 claimants; it was used 
recruiting political con- 
verts and became the source of an acute 


of the rightft 


1 
as a means of 
‘ultural production (which, 
in turn, brought about an alarming 
the war-shattered 
standard of living of the peasant). But, 
as in other fields, this was the very 
result aimed at. In deliberately break- 
ing down production, the Communists 
were forging themselves a convenient 
means of doing : way with their poli- 
tical opponents who, under the accusa- 
tion of sabotage” and of 
“hostility towards the working classes,” 
were to be held responsible for the 
country’s economic disruption 


crisis 1n agri 


deterioration § in 


“economic 


and, 
therefore, suppressed. 
. — o 
THE REACTION to that part of the 
Cominform statement which bluntly 


proclaims, as the most urgent aim of 








Communism, the collectivization og 
agricultural production and holdings in 
Eastern Europe, should be viewed in 
the light of the past Communist atti. 
tude. There is no denying that since 
last Spring many ominous signs were 
pointing to a change of Communist 
attitude towards the peasants. For in. 
stance, the notion of “peasantry” had 
suddenly disappeared from the ver. 
nacular of Communist publications. It 
was replaced by another (ominously 
qualified) expression— “the working 
peasantry,” containing an unveiled im- 
plication of class discrimination among 
peasants. Such a widely used sloga 

as “the alliance between peasunts, 
workers and intellectuals” had been re. 
placed on all official posters with a new 
one, reading: “the alliance between 
workers, working peasants and intel- 
lectuals, under the leadership of the 
working class.” These changes have 
never been explained but their sig- 
nificance was not lost on careful ob- 
servers of Communist strategy. 

On the other hand, the fiscal (tax) 
reform of November, 1947, coming close 
on the heels of a ruinous monetary 
stabilization, had hurt the peasants 
severely in wiping out their savings, 
A system of graduated agricultural in. 
come tax was instituted and so devised 
as to force the owners of holdings in 
excess of 30 acres to sell a substantial 
part of their property in order to meet 
the annual tax bill. 

But, despite such ominous signs, it 
was not expected that the Communists 
would so soon publicly and brutally 
announce their change of attitude 
towards the peasants. The general feel« 
ing was that the impoverishment of the 
peasants would be sought by the in- 
direct methods which had previously 
been used against the industrial and 
commercial classes. When it came to 
outright “nationalization” (June, 1948), 
the latter were but symbolic owners of 
their enterprises. The tokens of their 
property rights were the decisions 
sentencing them to long prison terms 
for the “crimes,” real or imaginary, 
perpetrated by the Communist control. 
lers who had become the real masters 
of their enterprises. 

- - - 

THE PUBLIC ADMISSION of the 
Cominform seems to show that the 
Communist regime feels itself suf- 
ficiently “consolidated” to forestall any 
attempt at revolt. The period of or- 
ganizing a docile administration and a 
ruthless political police has come to an 
end in the Eastern countries. All poli- 
tical leaders deemed capable of organ- 
izing resistance are thought to be 
liquidated. The meeker Communists 
are being assured by the Communist 
official paper Scanteia that, although 
forming the overwhelming majority of 
the population, the peasantry “.. . is 
too widely scattered and isolated on a 


vast territory” . and “... cannot act 
as a decisive force” the more so 
since today, we have means of 


smashing any attempt of our ene- 
(Scanteia, July 12, 1948). At 
the same time, Hungarian born Vasile 
Luca, who came to Rumania as a Soviet 
Colonel and is now Minister of Finance 
and 


manian 


mies...” 


one of the most powerful Ru- 
unable in 
these problems (in the 
Cominform Bulletin of August, 1948)— 
to refrain lifting 
hides the master-minds who are behind 
these schemes of collectivization: “The 
Soviet Union and its army secured the 
free development of the democratic 
forces in the liberated countries.” 

As for the methods used to achieve 
collectivization, they seem to have been 
improved since the bloody Russian ex- 
perience. Soviet officials have often 
admitted to me, in private talks, that 
the two greatest difficulties with which 
Communism had been confronted in 
Russia were the peasant problem and 
the religious problem. While force still 
remains the main weapon, they are 
simultaneously tackling the 
problem from three different angles: 
(1) preliminary impoverishment of the 
entire peasant class; (2) instigation of 
class warfare among peasants, and (3) 


Communists, is 


dealing with 


from the veil that 


peas ant 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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A Look at the Schools 














ome “American 


Albert T. Tarulis 


teading some American textbooks 
one learns about the wonders of Soviet 
education. How good the Pioneers and 


Y now most Americans know 
B what Soviet propaganda is like. 

Moscow as well as the American 
Communist Party depicts social and po- 
litical conditions in the USSR as the 
best in the world; they have nothing 
good to say about the “rotten democ- 
racies” of the West. It is not surprising 
for the Soviets to engage in this Sort 
of propaganda, but it is astonishing to 
nd that some widely-used Russian 
language textbooks for American stu- 
dents include selections of Russian 
texts which are nothing but pure 
glorification of the Soviet political 
system. 

For instance, these textbooks have 
entire chapters dealing with ‘Russian 
such as Lenin and Stalin; 
thev do not tell, however, how these 
men came to be leaders and how they 
have maintained their power. Accord- 
ing to one textbook, the course of 
évents was as simple as this: 


leaders” 


‘Then happened the second revolu- 
tion. Lenin and the Bolshevists tovk 
power into their hands Lenin 
worked too hard. He became sick, 
In a few months he died. The Soviet 
Union was left without a leader 
When Lenin died the power passed 
to Stalin.” (Agnes Jacques, A Russian 
Primer, pp. 94-95, Packard and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 2nd Ed., 1946.) 


More thansimply glorification of Lenin 
and Stalin, some American textbooks 
do not hesitate to distort history. Stalin 
becomes Lenin's’ most intimate adviser 
(Jacques, p. 95; George Z. Patrick, 
Elementary Russian Reader, p. 68 
Pitman Corp. New York-Chicago) 
even if it is well-known that Lenin 
did not trust Stalin and warned his 
comrades against entrusting him with 
power. The fact is, of course, not 
mentioned in the official History of the 
Conununist Party; so ou 
writers do not mention it eithe: 


textbook 


American students are being taught 
that Lithuanians (consequently Latvi- 
ans and Estonians) are living “on Rus- 
sia” (Patrick, p. 32). The Baltic States 
are occupied by the Soviet Union, to be 
sure, but continue to be recognized as 
independent countries by the United 
States Government, which maintains 
diplomatic. relations with the envoys 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. But 
the Soviet Government claims them as 
an integral part of the USSR and 
the textbooks nod approval 

The Soviet dictatorship is upheld by 
the police and the army. While you 
can't say too many reverent thing 
about the MVD, the army appears to 
be a worthy object of praise. Ou 
textbooks tell us that Red Army sol- 
dievs are well-fed and well-clad; thei; 
barracks are a model of cleanliness 
they study, vlay and chat with thei 
officers. (Jacques, p. 99,° Patrick p.|, 
Natalie Duddington, A First Russian 
Reader, p. 18, Henry Holt and Co., New 
York.) American GIs and Soviet ref- 
ugeesehave a different story to tell 
about Soviet soldiers, restricted offi- 
cers’ clubs, and relations between 
officers and men. 

Not only does the American student 
have to bo through sentences such as 
“The Red Army conquers everything,” 
but he is also offered choice morsels 
as this one 

“When World War II started, the 

USSR was ready. She provided he 

soldiers with everything they needed 
to defend their country. Now every- 

body all over the world is speaking 
of Stalin and the USSR’s courageous 
(Jacques, p. 96.) 

Evidently some Americans are badly 
informed about the $11,000,000,000 
worth lend-lease goods the United 
States shipped to the Soviet Union 
during and after the war 


soldiers.” 
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Octobrists are! How carefree a life 
they lead and how happy they are! 
A selection of “Pioneer Songs” ends 
with the Song of Soviet Pupils: “We 
learn so well because we expect Stalin 
to tell us, ‘Well done, kids!’” (Dud- 
dington, p. 17, Jacques, pp. 91-93.) A 
set of pictures is purported to throw 
light on Soviet education: 
How It Was Before 
Mother working 
Children at Lome aione 
Vania cries, Tania wants to eat 
Nobody looks after children 
How It Is Now 
Children spend whole day in nursery 
They are fed and looked after 
Vania plays, Tania sings 
This is supplemented by reading 
about: the comforts of 
workers’ clubs, parks of culture and 
rest, public dining-rooms and similar 
institutions. Now that Russia is a 
workers’ and peasants state, illiteracy 
has virtually been abolished. (Jacques, 
pp. 88-89.) But not a word about one- 
party rule, and 99 percent “elections.” 
After all, it is “a true democracy,” 
isn't it? Even some atheistic excerpts 
are included; the American student is 
taught that religion is just peasant 
superstition. 


exercises 


The alleged improvement in living 
conditions in Soviet Russia since the 
days of the Tzars is illustrated in such 
sentences to be translated by the 
American student: 

“After I have been working in 
England for a year I will go to Russia 
and I will work five hours a day 
there.” (Bondar, .D., M. S. F., Bondar's 
Simplitied Russian Method, p. 64, 6tI 
Ed. revised by Louis Segal, M. A 
Ph.D, Pitman Publishing Co., New 
York-Chicago; Jacques, pp. 86, 103.) 

Or such slogans as, “To equai and 


surpass American industry!” We ave 
told that this goal will surely be 
attained as the USSR fulfills its Five- 
Year Plans. Even collective farmers 
are supposed to live as well as the 
American farmers do (Gronicka, A. V., 
and Zhemchuzhnaya-Bates, H., Essen- 
tials of Russian, p. 53. Prentice Hall, 
New York. 1948.) 
; 


* 


Some American writers lean heavily 
on Soviet school texts as basic reading 
material. What the latter are like need 
not be elaborated on. Therefore, if 
the authors do not possess the power 
of critical analysis in dealing with 
propaganda-laden texts, the danger of 
succumbing to Communist purposes is 
great. In a number of instances it is 
no longer the lack of criticism but the 
clearly expressed wish of the authors 
to present Soviet ideology in the best 
possible light, that guides them in their 
selections. They openly state that they 
select most of their readings from 
Soviet sources and only a few selec- 
tions from Russian classics. (For in- 
stance, Jacques, p. 5.) 

Some other textbook compilers, on 
the other hand, give their students 
Soviet texts explaining why the Rus- 
sian people should be grateful to other 
countries. An English scholar, G. A. 
Birkett (Modern Russian Course, p. 
218. Oxford University Press. New 
York. 3rd Ed., 1947), has his students 
translate an article from Izvestia deal- 
ing with English credits advanced to 
the Soviet Union. What a difference 
with some of our American textbook 
writers who make their pupils memor- 
ize sentences about the “crazy” Amer- 
ican system and the “invincible” Red 
Army! ’ 

Potapova, Nina, Russian -Textbook 
of the Russian Language for English 
Speaking People. Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow; 1945. 


Money, Men and 


London. 
N its first vear of operation 
| Britain’s National Coal Board 
showed a loss of $93,000,000. Al- 
though that was the fact which hit 
the world’s headlines, it was one ot 
the least significant figures of the 
Board’s annual report 
As responsible financial corgmen- 
tators were quick to point out, this 
loss was a purely temporary affai 
The cost of mining coal has risen, 
mainly because British miners—like 
miners the world over—are demand- 
ing and getting higher wages. Had 
the Board passed the increased cost 
promptly on to the consumer (as 
private mineowners elsewhere have 
done, and more than done) it could 
easily have slashed or even elimi- 
nated the loss. But, under public 
ownership, the public interest pre- 
vails. The Government permitted 
price boosts only after a careful ex- 
amination of the Board’s accounts 
It was this delay which put red 
figures on the Board’s ledgers. In- 
deed, the figures for the first three 
months of 1948, which came out a 
few days later, showed the Board 
already modestly in the black 
No, the assessment of the success 
of Britain’s publicly-owned coal 
mines is a more difficult job than 
the mere balancing of profit and 
loss. It must be made in terms of 
coal and the men who mine it. In 
terms of coal, it was fotable that the 
long downward trend of coal output 


By David C. Williams 


in previous years had been reversed. 
At the year’s end, Britain was ex- 
porting coal in steadily increasing 
quantities, making an _ invaluable 
contribution to European recovery. 

In human terms, absenteeism was 
down and output per manshift up. 
Nearly 100,000 new men were re- 
cruited for an industry which work- 
ers formerly shunned like the plague 
—and this in a period of overifull 
employment, when many other in- 
dustries were clamouring for work- 
ers. The miners, once scraping the 
bottom of the wage scale, were 
now bumping the top. Said the 
chairman of one of the big divi 
sions: 

“No men work harder than the 
miners in my division. Men who 
sweat and toil like them have the 
right to expect good holidays — 
away from the dirt of coal in good 
bracing seaside air.” His holiday 
charter includes seaside holidays for 
all miners and their families who 
want them; prices within the means 
of all; no regimentation or inter- 
ference from landladies; and, finally 
{can this be Britain? ], good cooking! 

Public ownership, for the miners 
and their union, means giving as 
well as receiving. The union has had 
to shoulder a big share of the re- 
sponsibility for higher production. 
Its officials have had to urge new 
and more modern methods of work, 
and where men had been doing 
their day’s task in less than a work- 


Textbooks 


oe 





” ain N. Tarulis witnessed ‘the. 
Russian occupation of the Balkans. 
He escaped from his native Balkan 
country — only later to become a 
Nazi slave laborer. In April 1947. 
Dr. Tarulis came to the U.S. At 
present, he is a professor at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in ° 
Pittsburgh. He has contributed to 
various publications both here and 
abroad. 
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The best way to eliminate objection- 
able textbooks is not by bills and legis- 
lation. The most intelligent approach 
is a discriminating attitude on the part 
of school authorities and teachers who 
would refrain.from using such texts. 
There are enough good Russian lan- 
guage primers and readers published 
in this country which can profitably be 
used for teaching purposes without 
forcing expressions of Soviet ideology 
on American students. 
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Coal | 
ing day, it has to persuade them to 
increase the task. Now it must con- 
vince miners in some of the oldest 
and most inefficient mines that these 
must be closed, in the interests of 
the industry as a whole —a hard 


proposition to sell to men whose 
jobs it affects. 


In return for undertaking new 
duties, the union expects and re- 
celves new privileges. For the time 
being, it has decided against any 
measure of “workers’ control’ — it 
does not, that is, wish to elect any 
or all of the boards of management. 
Men so elected would, it feels, have 
a dual responsibility which they 
could not fulfil; their duty to pro- 
duce more and cheaper coal would 
frequently conflict with their duty 
to protect the-interests of the min- 
ers. Some officials were elected in 
this way during the war to posts in 
the Ministry of Fue! and Power, 
and it led to endless trouble in the 
union. 


Instead, it seeks “workers’ par- 
ticipation in control,” thgough joint 
consultation. For this ‘purpose, 
worker-management committees 
have been established at all levels 
of the industry, from the national 
headquarters to the coal face. Miners 
and managers are learning a brand 
new way of doing things, in which 
cooperation replaces conflict, and the 
public interest must be given over- 
riding importancce. 





yr: ~~ 
One of the problems of the Amer- 
ican political scene that has long be- 
wildered observers has been the will- 
ingness and even need of certain “lib- 
erals” to be deceived by the Stalin- 
ist again and again. This anxious 
. desire to be injured time after time 
is hardly explicable on a purely ra- 
tional basis; nor is it merely a matier 
of these “liberals” not knowing 
enough. For Mr. Seligman’s oblique 
comment on these eternal “popular 
frontisis.” he has chosen Max Lerner 
fo stand as symbol. As the author 
states: “Today Lerner rates as an 
anti-Communist, but it is probably 
safe to say that a revival of the Pop- 
vlar Front would bring him back to 
his old stand.” At any rate, the sub- 
ject as regards others exists contem- 
poraneously as well as historically, 
end this cogent article serves as @ 
contribution to the tragic problem of 
the “treason of the intellectuals.” In 
coming issues, the problem shall be 
probed comprehensively from divers 


wantage-points. 
Xv wr 


AX LERNER does not get 
M around as much as he used to, 
The New York Star has ousted 


tim from the editorial page and con- 





fined him to an occasional short col- 
umn. His essays and reviews no longer 
yegularly adorn the Nation or New 
Republic, not to mention the quarter- 
lies; and_his sirupy voice has been 
heard on the air rather less frequently 


than it once was 


His submergence at this time is ap- 
propriate, in a way. For the fact is 
that the 
which he once represented has just 
Nation - New 


whole political movement 


#bout vanished... The 
Republic- PM liberals, who together 
used to comprise a more-or-less cohe- 
sive political movement, have now rid- 
den off in all directions. Some of them 
have gone into the ADA or the Liberal 
party. Others have begun to call them- 
Socialists. Still 
Jatched themselves onto Wallace and 


selves others have 
the PCA, and have taken to writing 
jrate letters to the Star, in which they 
denounce Lerner, Forrestal, Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee. In any case, the 
old gang has broken up. The Nation, 
New Republic and Star continue to be 
published and read, but they no longer 
speak for a unified body of opinion. 


In the years when this particular 
Jiberal movement flourished, Lerner 
was its recognized philosopher. Prob- 


ably no other journalist in the move- 
ment and this was a movement whose 
intellectual base was in 


yather than in 


journalism, 
serious theoretical 
lomes did so much writing for the 
cause. Lerner put in two years as 
editor of the Nation and five as “edit- 
torial director” of PM, and over the 
years he contributed hundreds of es- 
Says, editorials and reviews to these 
journals and the New Republic. He 
came to be recognized as a scholar and 
thinker, as one of the few real aca- 
demicians in the movement. All his 
writings, including even his daily stints 
in PM, were written with a feeling for 
the essay form; they were care- 
fully organized, epigrammatic, filled 
with allusions to the classics. He was 
able to inject a sense of urgency into 
“everything he wrote. The tone was al- 
ways sincere, even to the point of 
piety; there was very little humor or 
chitchat. Only Max Lerner could have 
written, after musing over an after- 
noon at the Paramount, where he had 
watched a mob of apaches dancing to 
Harry James’ music: “But why 

can’t we build better homes and schools 
and community centers for the kids to 


Letters From Housewives 


Profile of Max Lerner 


By Daniel Seligman 


Assistant Editor of The American Mercury 


dance in? And most of all, why can't 
we build a great culture that they can 
dance for, a way of life that they can 
celebrate?” Anyway, among Nation- 
New Republic-PM liberals, Lerner was 
obviously the man with the broadest 


view 
> 7 . 


AFTER ENGAGING IN a three- 
month-long public soliloguy on the 
relative merits of Truman, Thomas and 
Wallace, “the three candidates among 
whom critical liberals must choose,” 
Lerner finally (on October 7) chose 
It was obviously not an easy 
choice for him to make. It marked the 


Thomas 


first time in fifteen years that he had 
cast his lot with the losers. He ad- 
mitted that the decision was a hard 
one for him, and said he was support- 
ing Thomas “only in the absence of a 
genuine voice, in the absence of a real 
counter-force. We once had that voice— 
FDR's; and that counter-force — the 
New Deal.” But today, he implied, there 
are no winners for a man on the left 
to ride with. 


The trouble is; Lerner complained 
several weeks ago, that the Left is 
fragmented and “the fragments are in 
mortal combat.” This is* obviously an 
unpleasant state of affairs for a man 

ho was always a spokesman of the 
Front 
socialist or a Communist or a New 


Popular Lerner was never a 
Dealer; he was, rather, a combination 
of all these, a sort of leftist in general, 
a fellow-traveler of everything left of 
center. The over-all impression you 
got from his writings was of a vague, 
undifferentiated radicalism whose pre- 
mises and aims were never stated 
specifically. But the vagueness of his 
general position never deterred Ler- 
ner from quickly adjusting himself to 
the perspective of any of the individual 


ey OD 
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groupings on the left. One day he 
might write a goo-goo editorial, done 
for all the world in the manner of a 
social worker, asking penny milk for 
school-children; and the next day he 
might turn around and sign a CP doc- 
ument denouncing John Dewey as a 
crypto-fascist. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances this diffused leftism 
could be made to appear plausible 
only by a man of great obfuscatory 
talent. Today, when socialists, Stalinists 
and New Dealers are perpetually at 
one another’s throats, it is impossible 
for anyone to plump for radicalism in 
general. That, I suspect, is why Lerner 
is so much less in evidence than for- 
merly. And it is also why Nation-New 
Republic-PM liberalism is defunct. 


The nature of this particular kind 
of hberalism was such that Lerner, 
as well as the dimmer luminaries of 


the movement, were forced to become 
perpetual fellow-travelers—not in the 
sense in which the term is synonymous 
with “Stalinists,” but in the broader 
sense in which it means (as Lerner once 
defined it) “someone who does not ac- 
cept all your aims but has enough in 
common with you to accompany you 
in a comradely fashion part of the 
way.” Since liberals of this school were 


.charitably disposed toward everything 


on the left, they could not be un- 
restrained partisans of any one move- 
ment. For the sake of appearances, at 
least, support given to any political or- 
ganization by these liberals had to be 
qualified. 

Take, for example, Lerner’s relation 
to the New Deal. It is certainly no 
secret that he was a warm supporter 
of Roosevelt and most of his polities, 
that he consistently voted Democratic 
for fifteen years, and that he wrote 
mountains of literature which could 
almost have been used as New Deal 
campaign propaganda. And yet from 
the beginning he called himself only 
“a fellow-traveler of Roosevelt.” His 
support of the New Deal would be 
hedged by sorrowful reproaches of the 
President for his conservatism, or even 
by sudden convulsive leaps into rhe- 
toric that sounded almost Bolshevist. 
Thus, in between votes for Roosevelt 
you can find him writing that “the 
essential logic of the New Deal is in- 
creasingly the naked fist of the capital- 
istic state”; or that the President was 
a “confused but well-intentioned fore- 
runner who saved America from the 
anarchy of laissez faire but brought it 
close to collapse by his failure to carry 
through the logic of his own permises.” 


Moreover, Lerner was always at pains 
to emphasize that whatever support he 
chose to lend the New Deal was not 
permanent, that he might, in fact, bolt 
the Roosevelt camp at any time. He 
began to raise this menacing prospect 
in 1936, when he advocated supporting 
the Democrats only as a temporary 
tactic. The support was 

premised on the necessity of fighting 

off reaction and gaining time and an 

open state of civil liberties in which 
further organization [of a_ labor 
party] could be pushed. The logic of 
such action ends with the election. To 
push it further and make the alliance 
permanent means the destruction of 

independence of action. .. . 

The idea at this time was that radi- 
cals like Lerner could use the New 
Deal as a sort of shelter, as a stockade 
behind which they could mobilize for 
an eventual frontal assault on American 
capitalism. This theme was repeated 
in 1938, when he again sent out a call 
for a left-wing movement which could 
operate independently of Roosevelt: 


Labor must as soon as possible have 
a party of its own which will serve 
as the political instrument for ex- 
pressing its objectives and outlook, 
much as the capitalist and middle- 
class parties serve a similar function 
for other classes. ... 

In 1940 and 1944, of course, Lerner 
remained inside the stockade and con- 
tinued to support Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. But he also continued to 
remind his readers, some of whom 
seemed to forget this was a temporary 
alliance, that a vote for Roosevelt was 
not enough. In 1943 he said: “Even as. 
suming another Roosevelt term, the 
next years must be spent in the hard 
work of organization, of education, of 
building the cadres for a new party 
in @ new political alignment.” 

- > > 
MORE IN@SORROW than in anger. 


Lerner finally stopped supporting the 
Democrats and came over to Thomas. 
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Ti seems pertinent to ask why he waited 
so long. After all, his reservations about 
the New Deal, in the years he was sup- 
porting it, were based on the fact that 
it was trying to prop up American 
capitalism. Lerner had put himself on 
record many times as a democratic so- 
cialist, who regarded the New Deal 
as “temporizing and blundering.” in- 
capable of the “concerted effort at 
economic planning” which seemed to 
him necessary. What, then. kept him 
away from the Socialist Party? 

The trouble was that the SP was 
not an “organic part of the life. the 
thinking, the striving of the common 
stated another wav. the 
SP didn’t get votes. And, as Tom Pen. 
dergast used to say, what was the 
point of believing in something if it 
didn’t get you any votes? Lerner went 
to great lengths, even to the extent of 
writing a book (a collection of essays) 
on the subject, to show that Ideas Are 
Weapons, and the better the weapon 
the better the idea. The SP’s weapons 
obviously were not winning any wars, 
Therefore the SP’s ideas were no good. 
Or, to state the general principle: 

Whatever the intellectuals may ac- 

complish for our culture in the future 

they cannot accomplish it by them- 
selves. ... When they have become 
effective in the past, it has been be- 
cause they have linked themselves 
with the rising energies of new 
classes and new elites. For while in- 
telectuals must not follow the mass, 
they dare not alienate themselves 
from the mass, They must discover 
the healthy lines of direction in their 
culture and work with the people 
along these lines. ... They will un- 
derstand that since ideas are weapons 

i social struggles, their own ideas 

cannot be merely chaste logical con- 

structions but must be part of the 
deep emotional currents of their 

time. . ° 

Another thing wrong with the SP 
was that it didn’t employ demaguguery 
in any great measure. It even attacked 
demagogues on occasion. This was & 
serious offense: 

The attack on the demagogue has 

been part of the anti-democratic 

technique from the time of the Greek 
political philosophers.... Demagog- 
uery is simply the art of reaching the 
majority effectively.... One can ne 
more deplore demagoguery in @ 
democratic state than one can de 
plore power in any form of state. 

They are the energies that make 

the political machine run. The 

problem in a democracy is to rais€ 
the level of demagoguery by enrich- 
ing the experience of the people, just 

as the problem in any state is t@ 

make power responsible. ... The 

game provides that the victory goes 
to the side with the big battalions. 

And since the New Deal seemed 
lack big battalions there was no point 
in sticking to the New Deal party. The 
old formula, according to which mea 
like Lerner neither follow the mass no 
alienate themselves from the mass, a 


people”; or, 
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d not to be applicable to a man 


expected a Dewey landslide. Lerner 
‘wanted to avoid the dilemma by cast- 


ing 2 vote for Eisenhower (about whose 
politics he admitted he knew nothing), 
put this proved impossible. He was 
forced, finally, into the tragic position 
of voting for a party that couldn’t win 
the election. And yet—even in an- 
nouncing his stand, Lerner managed to 
align himself, in some sense, with “the 
people”: 
I shall “throw away” my vote this 
year. and vote for Norman Thomas 
as the Socialist candidate. I believe 
in symbols, especially when the peo- 
ple are weary because the world has 
forgotien symbols. 
- . > 
RECONCILING SOCIALISM §and 
New Dealism was a difficult enough as- 
signoment, but squaring either or both 
of them with Stalinism was a job that 
could have been tackled only by a 
rhetorical genius. Lerner’s writings on 
Soviet Russia and related topics are, 
therefore, among his most interesting. 
The thing to bear in mind is that 
Lerner at his best is an orator and 
“poet” —his poetry has appeared in the 
Saturday Review of Literature—rather 
than an analyst. Although Lerner has 
an enormously greater fluency with 
words than Henry Wallace, Dwight 
MacDonald’s remark about The Great 
Progressive holds true also for him: 
“He never problem; he 
barges around inside it, throwing out 


analyzes a 


vague exhortations.” This was what 
made Lerner the ideal spokesman for 
Nation-New Republic-PM liberalism. 


A movement which regarded the Soviet 
government, the Bfitish Labour party 
and the Deal as 
equally commendable, obviously could 


New more-or-less 
noi come to close quarters with facts. 
Men had to be found 
depended on not to formulate questions 


who could be 


dearly or answer them explicitly, who 
to soar from one flight of 
another, who had, in an 
emergency, a way of saying things that 
meant absolutely nothing. 

Small confusions bob up so frequently 
writings 
thai it is difficult to catalogue them in 
any orderly fashion. But any attempt 


were able 


rhetoric to 


in Lerner’s on Communism 


jo reot out the sources of these con- 
fusions would certainly have to take 
account of three rhetorical devices. 

(1) The refusal to pass moral judg- 
ments on Soviet policy. At times, Lern- 
er can be as moralistic as Bishop Man- 
ning. When he is defending the USSR 
he can talk passionately of political 
morality. But in criticizing Stalin Ler- 
ner takes an alotgether different tack. 
If the Badoglio, 
recruit fascists into their Parties, or de- 
port a million. and a half Poles to 
Siberian labor camps—then Lerner will 
chide them for their “mistakes” and 
“blunders.” The whole question is dis- 
cussed only as a matter of tactics, and 
no more opprobrium is attached to the 


Communists support 


criticism than if Lerner were chiding 


# chess player for a foolish move. 

(2) Taking the long view. This can 
be dene in a variety of ways, but we 
will confine ourselves to one illustra- 
tion. Lerner once remarked, in compar- 
ing the Nazi and Soviet systems, that 
social systems somehow remain 
moored to their ideological origins. .. 
The origins of the Soviet system, for 
all the perversions that Stalinism has 
been guilty of, were in the humanist 
and tife-affirming doctrines of mass 
pregress and human worth. 
. This is a thought which is extremely 
handy for fellow-traveling wrifers to 
have around. Instead of concentrating 
on the direction in which the USSR is 
£oing, the apologists find it convenient 
io keep their eyes fixed on the general 
érea whence it came. By making the 
idealistic origins important, they are 
tble to condone everything; nothing 
that Stalin ever does, in this view, can 
logically force them to withdraw their 
Support of the Soviet Union. It might 
be noted parenthetically, that if Lerner 
had always written from this perspec- 
tive he would have had some difficulty 
in attacking Vatican policy. But of 
Course it didn’t work that way: this 
Was an ad hoc argument, originated to 
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answer those who pointed to similar- 
ities between Hitler’s Germany and 
Stalin’s Russia. 

(3) Confusing the Russian people 
with the régime, Lerner is forever 
talking about “the Russians.” “The Rus- 
sians” are a remarkable people. One 
of the most remarkable of their 
qualities is a fabulous, though highly 
selective, memory. They remember the 
American invasion of Siberia, cartoons 
which appeared in the Hearst press 
25 years ago, General Weygand’s part 
in the Polish war of 1920, and every 
intimate detail of the Munich agree- 


ment. “The Russians” seem to differ 
from ordinary human beings in that 
they remember only the unpleasant 


facts and repress the pleasant, thereby 
possibly confuting Freud. For example, 
they suffer from something akin to 
amnesia when it comes to such matters 
as the $10 billion worth of lend-lease 
sent them by this country during World 
War II. 

WHAT. IN BRIEF, was Lerner’s mes- 
sage to Nation-New Republic-PM liber- 
als on the subject of Communism? It 
was—be friendly to the USSR in spite 
of everything. Unlike some other intel- 
lectuals in this movement, Lerner knew 
the basic facts of life about the Soviet 
Union. But since his compulsion to 
support Soviet Communism was as 
great as the others, he was forced to be 
evasive. His writing lacked the system- 
atic lucidity of such a thinker as J. 
Alvarez del Vayo because he insisted 
on facing more facts than del Vavyo. 
Lerner could state his 
in such Opaque passages as the follow- 


position only 
ing: 

Let us not delude ourselves into 
thinking that a world movement like 
Communism can be manipulated by 

a few men sitting in the Kremlin, or 
that it can be subordinated to the 
foreign policy of a single country like 
the Soviet Union. ... The Communists 
happen to be so organized that they 
route their policy-making through a 
central bodyand move to its decisions 
in disciplined formations. Their shifts 
and backings stand out because mili- 
tary maneuvers lack the fluidity that 
intellectuals demand in the growth of 
policy. But the Communists make 
their decisions and do whai they do 
in response to world forces that have 
left their mark on the consciousness 
of all the radical groups. 

Now what does this mean? The first 
sentence seems to say clearly enough 
that Communists are independent of 
the USSR. The second and third-sen- 
tences seem to be equally clear in 
stating that they are a quasi-military 
movement taking orders from a “cen- 
tral body,” which was presumably the 
Comintern (this was written in 1938). 
And Lerner would hardly deny that 
the Comintern was “manipulated by a 
few men sitting in the Kremlin.” But 
the final sentence qualifies the first 
three by saying that Communist policy 
is really determined by “world forces,” 
# phrase which means precisely noth- 
ing in this context. The over-all effect 
of such writing could only be to gen- 
erate confusion. 

- . * 

TODAY LERNER rates as an anti- 
Communist, but it is probably safe to 
say that a revival of the Popular Front 
would bring him back to his old stand. 
Indeed, it is hard to see how Lerner 
znd his intellectual cousins could ever 
hope to recapture their old influence 
if it were not resuscitated. Except for 
Communist publications, the Nation, 
New Republic and PM were the chief 
American justifiers of the Popular 
Front. Lerner devoted much of his 
lime and energy to expounding the 
principles of left-wing unity, and 
thofigh he was never quite certain 
whether the Popular Front was a tem- 
porary coalition against fascism or a 
vast socialist revolution on the make, 
he was, at least, astute enough to 
realize that his own peculiar brand 
of liberalism could uot exist without it. 

But it is obviously unlikely that the 
Popular Front ever will be revived. 
Which makes it also unlikely that so- 
cially-conscious housewives will ever 
again write letters to their favorite 
newspaper demanding “more Lerner.” 
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fighting with his group in the hills 


lican refugees in Paris sent 

me news of a friend of mine 
zbout whom I had inquired. This 
friend, Antonio Gutiérrez, had died 
fighting the Germans in the~ van- 
guard of the allied armies when 
they occupied a village near Co- 
Jogne. Previously this boy had done 
things that deserve special mention. 
Since then I have been intending 
io write about them and it has 
seemed to me opportune to do so 
now that the strategists in Wash- 
ington have made fashionable the 
theme of Spain. 

The fact that Antonio Gutiérrez 
died in the first lines of the Ger- 
man front as so many other Spanish 
volunteers—political refugees—had 
died in Dunquerque, Narwick, North 
Africa. Normandie, does not mean 
that we Spanish refugees deserve 
any special attention, still less any 
form of gratitude. My friend 
Gutiérrez, like so many thousands 
of Pérez, Fernandez, Rodriguez, 
etc., fought only because they be- 
lieved that they’ were fulfilling a 
moral obligation and natural in- 
clination, and with their own satis- 
faction they felt repaid. It had all 
begun in Spain in 1936 when the 
German, Italian and Spanish fas- 
cists attacked the democratic insti- 
lutions of the Republic (it is 
necessary to recall this because 
political memory is fragile). 


G Sie time ago Spanish repub- 


oa a” * 


BUT MY FRIEND Antonio Gu- 
tiérrez lived and died in a manner 
worth relating. He was not a dis- 
tinguished professor, nor a writer, 
nor an army chief, not even a 
modest professional man — lawyer 
or physician. He was a man of the 
people whose name was his 
litle, whose only aptitudes were 
those of his laborer’s arms. But 
jike so many men of the people, 
he had that fidelity to his feelings 
and convictions which is the basis 
of true nobility. Nor had his con- 
victions been formed by the doc- 
trinaire press. It was enough for 
him in Extremadura to see that the 
fascists were killing the friends of 
democracy to go out to meet the 
danger and fight for the Re- 
public that he had helped to found 
with his democratic vote. Later, it 
was enough for him to see how the 
German and Italian planes were 
destroying defenseless Spanish cities 
io continue fighting the Germans 
znd Italians on other fronts when 
the Spanish war was over. 

But this was not easy. When the 
German, Italian and Spanish fascists 
occupied militarily and dominated 
2 Spain “vanquished but not con- 
vinced,” Antonio Gutiérrez, a pri- 
vate soldier, did not flee. It would 
not have been easy to escape from 
the Madrid front. Antonio Gutier- 
rez went out into the countryside 
and for some months centinued 


only 


around Toledo. 
companions 


One by one his 


fell — from _ illness. 


UAL ETHODS AERO YPOOUTOOUUSEE HATH LAG EUAN EN HL Rp at 


hunger. or the bullets of the poli- 
lical police. Antonio Gutiérrez, the 
only survivor of that guerrilla band. 
left his arms and went to the city. 
lt was not impossible to reach Ma- 
drid. Once in the capital, reaching 
a Mediterranean port (using a pro- 
pitious truck, then a mule cart, or 
walking by night) was harder but 
in three months he arrived in Ali- 
cante. Still it was necessary to 
wait for the final opportunity. A 
cargo ship for North Africa. When 
there one, he succeeded in 
getting on board and hiding in the 
ship's hold 

In the cities of North Africa, as 
in those of Europe, there are police 
and consulates. Antonio had heard 
of the sad custom of returning to 
their country people who had left 
it without documents, But also he 
knew that the French were in com- 
mand in Algiers and that they were 
not Franco’s friends (the Germans 
had not yet occupied France nor 
Petain in Vichy). But just 
Antonio Gutiérrez, when 
the ship came in sight of the African 
coast. jumped overboard and swam 
Fortunately, autumn in 
those Jatitudes is not usually cold 
Antonic Gutierrez spoke Spanish; 
herd for him to understand 
that one could speak another lan- 
guage. In Oran and Mostaganem 
there are Spaniards. There ‘are 
thousands of fishermen of 
Valencian origin with prosperous 
businesses and most of them are 
good liberals and republicans. He 
worked ther» for some months and 
when the European war broke out 


was 


sel up 
in case 


ashore 


it was 


many 


enlisted with DeGaulle’s shock 
troops. So he covered the battles 
of El Alamein, the Sahara, and 


with many other Spanish refugees 
end French’ volunteers fought 
against the troops of Rommel until 
the Germans were pushed back into 
the sea. And not without surprise 
he realized that he was beginning to 
spé€ek French. 

In 1943 he transferred to Leclere’s 
armored division and with it disem- 
barked in France. On August 24th, 
1944. the vanguard of that unit 
formed by light tanks was fighting 
in the outskirts of Paris. Antonio 
Gutiérrez was still a private. The 
guestion of advantages, of military 
promotions, did not occupy him. In 
Spain, I had often heard him talk 
und the only ambition I ever noticed 
in him was to finish with the fas- 
cists and to begin working again 
in # reasonably organized world. 
His tank section was commanded by 
another Spanish refugee, Lieutenant 
Granell,, and at his orders fought a 
hundred and twenty men, more 
than a hundred of whom were 
Spanish republicans. Many fell, 
Others have survived and are get- 
ting elonzg as well as they can in 
France. 

* ” 7 

TO GO IN the vanguard of @ 
column to attack a city like Paris 
is neo jokc. Still less so when one 
is # volunteer, born in another 
country, and one’s life—according 
tc an oli army custom—seems to 
be worth Jess than that of the 
natives. But the vanguards of Le- 
clerc began their attack at dawn on 
the 24th of August and went on 
fighting street by street, neighbor- 
hood by neighborhood. By mid- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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t literary possibilities to younger writ 


o! what has been done, and the sugges 
e But the point of departure arbitra ind such efforts can also cause neglect 
of the fact that changes in literature - 
do not assume a revolutionat p of the word. It is true though that 
ter! In writing, there are no point vords do become exhausted, and it is 
: hich the old sudden! eplaces also true to some extent that you can 
by the new now aman by the words he keep 
Frequently, one hea tut There are many reasons for teeling 
the need fo’ “originality” i t today that the word “naturalism” has 
Since the war many critics have ¢ become exhausted. Certainiv, tt ts 
i ed this need for originalit The often used now as a litera! curse 
vari ymposiun wd: the school of literature it once 
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i 1 sense of ordet ‘ t 
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t y the use of V te s 
and Flaubert are well kno. and just 
a boo being thing nee t - 
t Went are the connection pet et 
Of course, orderliness of . 
Dreise and Norri 
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is to arrange for the sake ot ¢ en 
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nals But of course it is usage t 
makes the difference, and usage is a If naturalism as a word has become 
§ question involving the entire context exhausted, then the term realism re- 
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Realism and Naturalism 


WILLINGHAM 


mains of some value, for the reason 


that its ambiguity is recognized. Here 
is the word that can roughly indicate 
the tradition of world literature, as 
thit of 


some day 


well as American writing. 


Perhaps American writing 


will be seen in a context of realism, 


of a special national brand of reahism 
containing within itself many varieties, 
than in the context of 


rathe) literary 


siibboleth. 


This mis-use of language is inti- 
mately connected with a certain atti- 
tude toward the growth of art, an 


altitude that can best be revealed by 
letting it speak for itself. Leslie Fied- 
ler. in a recent issue of Partisan Re- 

ew, has written a remarkable essay 
that bears on the prospects of Amer- 
an writing. This essay was a con- 
tribution to a symposium, The State 


of American Writing, 1948. Fiedlei 
says frankly that “our leading middle- 
aged naturalists are ripe for ritual 


slaughter 


This attitude does seem highly fero- 


( i But one is struck not so much 
by the utter cold-heartedne of the 
remark as by its lack of sense. What 


in the werld can be accomplished by 


uch a slaughter as the one described 


by Fiedler as a “help”? Can we find 
ne paths in writing by destroying 
the reputation of suct yriters as 
Fa all 

Leslie Fiedler’s eth oO literal 
slaughter ji shocking because it 
expressed so coarsely. But unfortu- 


nately the viewpoint is characteristic 


of much of the kind or “stock-taking 


lone in eriticism since the war. Now 


tock-taking could be of enormous 


alue in clearing the atmosphere and 


defining the situation. Younger 


iters certainly could profit greatts 

) é erious attempt now to take 

a “fix” on American literature But 
he attempt can’t be serious if the re- 
lation between tradition and origi- 
nality is viewed narrowly Such a 
row view will inevitably lead to de- 
ands for “ritual slaughter,’ whethe1 

) not the language is that bald 


resuit in paralysis, not 


lime and energy spent in an effort 
to cut the throat of other writers 
vasted! If the work of Farrell, Dos 


Passos and Dreiser is of no value to 
Leslie Fiedler, then no law requires 
that use be made of it. But these men 


heve become an incomrtrovertible part 
for better 
ov worse, this fact has to be taken into 


of the American tradition; 


account when one speaks of literary 
prospects in America. It is foolish and 
impossible to try to “slaughter” those 


writers out of existence. 


THERE IS EVERY REASON to look 


now for changes in American writing. 
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Evidentiy, the generation that has just 


been “blanked” for two, three, four, 
five years by the war can soon be 
expected to emerge. This will be an 


interesting generation, with the great. 


est literary possibilities. The depres. 
sion children, the adolescents caught 
in the humid, angry tail-winds of 


Stalinism, the young men and women 
ripped and battered by the second war 
—they will soon step forth as writers, 


surrounded by an environment of un- 


precedented tensions. They will write 
under the umbrella of the atomic 
bomb, There is every hope for a great 


Lterature from those who will soon 


appear. Interest, curiosity in this fue 


ture is perfectly natural. That interest 


can take the fornf of encouragement; 
it can open new realms, sugge paths, 
act to free-latent sensibilit This 
particular writer, more or le acci« 


dentally wedged between two geneta- 


tions. can observe, however, that this 
interest and curiosity can have a de- 
pressing effect, if the new is suggested 


| 


n terms of the obliteration of the old, 


What is real encouragement but an 
effort to indicate the validities ina 
tradition? Does it help our coming 
writers to tell then thes should 
shoot Dreiser, Dos Passos, Hennng¢ 
vay, Farrell, Lardner, Crane, Whit- 
man or Twain, Faulkner, Melville, 
Hawthorne, James, whoever vou please 
for whatever sin? All. writers have 
sins, but one worries about thew sins 
at the cost of missing their values, 


It is a fact that the criticism of ex- 


communication is of no wort! Who 


profits from the vanity of trying to 


determine which writer is best? From 


most writers it is possible to leara 


something, and the slaughter of any 


of those mentioned above would be 
4 


a serious los It must be said that 
competitive criticism has a_ hiddea 
meaning of personal vanity, and 
withers all that it touches 


above all a by-product 


short cuts 


Originality is 


of tradition. There’are no 


to originality; it can’t be bought of 


forced or declared. One either works 


within tradition, or within the limits 
of personal pride. The writer of talent 
who relates himself to tradition in @ 
direct manner need never bother about 
“originality.” It will be automatic, 
every person is a profound original 
The vain effort to side-step tradition 
t» jump to glory, destroys originality, 
and the careless, demagogic use of 
such terms as “realism” and “naturale 
ism” can be seen as an effort at glory* 
jumping. The postwar literature every* 
be stultified 


one waits for can only 


by such efforts, 


(Calder Willingham is the authot 
of “End as a Man.” a recent first novel 
which has aroused considerable critical 


attention.) 
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The Roosevelt Chronicle 


Reviewed by C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS: AN INTIMATE HISTORY. By Robert 
E. Sherwood. New York: Harpers. $6. 


R. Sherwood has written an unflaggingly interesting book on Roose- 
M velt and Hopkins which, for my money, is the most valuable of the 
many books on the Roosevelt era even though it leaves a lot of 

ground uncovered. The value is found exclusively in the extensive docu- 
mentation and anecdotage—much of the latter highly amusing—for as 


an interpretative historian Mr. Sher- 
wood must be sent to the foot of the 
class. His idea is to seize this wonder- 
ful opportunity to try to enforce the 
hoopla and bias, even the hatreds, of 
wartime. This will never do. When 
the book has been raided by historians 
in search of material, there will be far 
jess left of it than was left of that 
comparable record, the four volumes on 
Colonel House’s goings on with Wilson 
during World War I. 

The book opens with an account of 
Harry Hopkins, son of a rather feckless 
father and a fanatically conscientious 
mother, educated in a provincial Iowa 
college, drifting into social work in 
New York City. From the beginning 
it is fairly apparent that Hopkins will 
be a man of quite exceptional drive. 
Unluckily he lacks a robust con- 
stitution. Psychologically he is the type 
that acts on impulse. He sees some- 
thing to be done and he does it. This 
book offers no evidence that Hopkins 
ever reflected deeply on what he was 
doing, had done, or was contemplating 
cong. 

ot 7 a 

WHEN THE DEPRESSION came 
slong it was inevitable that Hopkins 
should become involved in unemploy- 
ment relief. That was item number one 
on the social work calender, so he 
was into it. When Roosevelt got to 
Washington, Hopkins was pitchforked 
into dealing with the problem on a 
national scale. Without too deep re- 
flection, in he waded. The need to 
do something and do it quick created 
#n occasion to which he rose with 
pleasure. It is one of the ironies of 
the depression days that knowledge 
of the relief problem, as revealed by 
research, trailed action to deal with 
the problems of human need. (I know 
this for I was chief editor of research 
reports for FERH for a year.) I think 
that Hopkins would have been more 
pleased than disturbed if this had been 
brought to his attention. He was not 
a man to wait for the facts before 
acting. It is very fitting and proper 
that Hopkins was proud of the high 
percentage of relief funds that actually 
fowed into the pockets of the bene- 


Few American Presidents, or 
world “greats”, for that matter, 
have had a fraction written about 
them to compare with what the 
printing presses have already turned 
out about the late President Roose- 
velt. For the guidance of our readers, 
we therefore append a sampling 
from the total available list of books 
about Roosevelt. Citation in this 
list, as a scanning of the titles will 
make evident, does not, of course, 
constitute endorsement. 


Louis Adamic: Dinner at the White 
House. 


Charles A. Beard: American For- 
eign Policy in the Making. 1932- 
1941; President Roosevelt and the 
Coming of War, 1941. 

James F, Byrnes: Speaking Frankly, 


Donald Scott Carmichael: F.D.R., 
Columnist. 
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ficiaries. But I don’t think that he ever 
reflected that his kind of relief could 
have gone on forever without solving 
the problem of economic recovery. 
His dear enemy, Harold Ickes, with 
his PWA, was nearer to the heart of 
the problem of recovery than Hopkins 
ever got with his WPA. But Hopkins 
did an immense amount of good and 
should be honored for it. It is truly 
tragic, as Sherwood agrees, that what 
it chiefly did to Hopkins was to put 
the presidential bee in his bonnet. I 
have not lately read of a man who 
was less fitted for the high office he 
sought. 


His illness prepared Hopkins for the 
role of selfless servant of Roosevelt in 
wartime. The story of what he did 
during those years forms the bulk of 
this book. There can be no 4uestion 
that he served Roosevelt faithfully. 
Whether the verdict of history will be 
that he did more than that is open to 
doubt. 

There is no useful purpose to be 
served by pussyfooting around about 
what this reviewer thinks of the story. 
My admiration for Mr. Roosevelt was 
tepid indeed from 1938 on and I was 
never what you would call a raving 
admirer. It may clarify my view to 
say that I think Harry Hopkins a 
more admirable person than Mr. Roose= 
velt. Mr. Sherwood’s book gives me no 
reason to modify my view of Mr. 
Roosevelt. It has not caused me to 
revise my opinion either up or down. 
He is still an antipathic personality as 
far as I am concerned, not that it 
matters much what I think of him, 
except insofar as it influences the views 
I report in this book review. 

- 7. . 

THE STORY TOLD by Mr. Sherwood 
confirms the view, which I think is 
the correct one, that Mr. Roosevelt 
engaged in wholesale deception of the 
American public not only as to what 
he actually thought of America’s posi- 
tion in a world at war but to what 
he did secretly to prepare the U. S. 
eventually to participate in the war 
as an active belligerent. Sherwood 


Bruce Cation: War Lords of Wash- 
ington. 


Edward J. Fiynn: You're the Boss. 
John T. Flynn: The Roosevelt Myth. 


Donald Porder 
Franklin 
Memorial. 

Alden Hatch: Franklin D. Roose- 
velt: An Informal Biography. 


Geddes, Editor: 
Delano Roosevelt: A 


Cordell Hull: 
Hull. 


Harold L. Ickes: My Twelve Years 
with Roosevelt. 


Memoirs of Cordell 


Walter Millis: This Is Pearl. 


George Morgenstern: Pearl Harbor: 
The Story of the Secret War. 


Henry L. Morgenthau: The Morgen- 
thau Diaries. 
White 


Ross T. McIntyre: House 


Physician. 


himself comes very near to outright 
condemnation of Roosevelt for dis- 
honesty in the 1940 campaign. He feels 
Roosevelt’s conduct, especially in his 
speech at Boston, was shabby indeed. 
One can only agree, but it must be 
addéd that the shabbiness goes deeper 
than Sherwood admits and covers far 
more ground than he cares to report. 


And an important thing that Sher- 
wood does not labor but which needs 
to be dragged into the light is that 
Mr. Roosevelt, with his hubristic per- 
sonality, felt justified in resorting to 
deception because he wanted above all 
things to keep power in his hands. Mr. 
Sherwood (like Professor Thomas 
Bailey in The Man in the Street) ap- 
pears to accept the Rooseveltian justi- 
fication. However, it seems to me that 
this is carrying hero-worship too far. 
It condones a degree of Machiavel- 
lianism in politics that will, if it 
becomes common practice, morally 
wreck the Republic. Sooner or later 
the American people will render a 
verdict on the question. I do not think 
that Mr. Roosevelt will get off as easily 
as he does at Mr. Sherwood’s hands. 


If Mr. Roosevelt is here presented 
in the most favorable light possible, 
Mr. Churchill, as his chief partner in 
war, comes off very well too. In keeping 
with his policy of writing the book in 
the light of the wartime perspective, 
Mr. Sherwood presents a fairly con- 
ventional version of Churchill. To be 
sure Mr. Sherwood, whether with 
malice or simply in the interests of 
a realism from which he excepts Mr. 
Roosevelt, underlines some of the 
darker phases of Mr. Churchill's per- 
sonality, like his pettishness, his bull- 
headness about strategy, and his joy 
in destruction for destruction’s sake. 
It has always seemed to me that the 
American people, in their ignorance of 
British political personalities, took a 
pretty soft-minded view of Churchill, 
an opinion I find is held by many 
British people as well. He was a great 
wartime leader, if your admiration 
instinctively goes out to the types war 
throws to the top of the social heap; 
he was (and is) a bravura personality, 
a characteristic he exploited to the full 
in action, speech and writing; but the 
British people cut him down to proper 
size when they rejected his leadership 
in 1944 immediatelly the fighting had 
ceased. Unlike Mr. Roosevelt, Chur- 
chill was no leader at all in the con- 
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Roosevelt as Subject 


structive work of peacetime. Nobody 
5 

= 

é = 

Evelyn Nesbitt: White House Diary. = 
Frances Perkins: The Roosevelt I = 


Knew. 





C. Herman Pritchett: The Roosevelt 
Court. 

Michael F. Reilly: 
White House. 

Elliott Roosevelt: As He Saw It. 

Elliott Roosevelt, Editor: F.D.R. His 
Personal Letters. 

Robert W. Sherwood: Roosevelt and 
Hopkins. 

Merriman W. Smith: Thank You, 
Mr. President. 

Henry L. Stimson: On Active Ser- 
vice in War and Peace. 

Rexford Guy Tugwell: Our Stricken 
Land. 

Dixon Wecter: Age of the Great 
Depression. 


B. D. Zevin: Nothing to Fear. 


Reilly of the 
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who knew anything about Churchill’s 
background could be anything but 
slightly sickened by the slop that was 
written about him in America during 
the war. 

The third member of the wartime 
trinity, Joseph Stalin, remains in Mr. 
Sherwood’s hands as portentous a 
character, by Marx out of the Musco- 
vite mysteries, as he always is in his- 
torical narratives, 

a " - 

MR. ROOSEVELT is quoted by Sher- 
wood as saying that if it had not been 
for Pearl Harbor, the American people 
would never have authorized war in 
Europe. Since Mr. Sherwood had this 
in hand, the wonder is that he fails 
to deal at all critically with the Pearl 
Harbor episode. There can be no doubt 
that it will long remain a _ turning 
point in American history—in my view 
signalizing a turn for the worse—and 
an, book on the war which fails te 
deal intensively with it will be lack- 
ing in proper perspective. 

But if the war for this country 
originated in the Pacific, this book 
makes it clear that Mr. Roosevelt was 
committed before it broke out to 
fighting it to a decision first in Europe. 
There is much light here on the 
struggle to get the materials for a 
decent campaign against the Japanese 
in the early period of the war, a story 
in which Mr. Sherwood gives too 
little credit to the Australians for 
plugging the war against Tojo hard at 
a time when such a line was decidedly 
not welcome. His perspective on the 
origin of the Pacific Council is de- 
cidedly faulty, even on the basis of 
what was known in wartime. 

The Russian phases of the story, 
which are perhaps of greatest interest 
in the light of current events, simply 
reinforce the view that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s vanity about his ability to charm 
any opposition into pliability, coupled 
with Hopkins’ naiveté about non< 
bourgeois politics, led this country 
down the garden path. It is Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Russian policy, in the formation 
and execution of which Hopkins 
played a strategic role, that will in 
the end do most damage to his repu- 
tation. As Mr. Roosevelt approached 
death, he got a glimpse of the fact 
that he had been had by Stalin; or 
should one say that he glimpsed the 
fact that he had put himself quite 
unnecessarily in a position to be had 
and Stalin had not resisted the temp- 
tation? 

Hopkins lived long enough to see the 
point much more clearly than Mr. 
Roosevelt did, and from Sherwood’s 
narrative it is apparent that he was 
puzzled no end by what he saw. If 
Mr. Roosevelt and Hopkins had lived 
longer, it is not unlikely that they 
would have revised their Russian 
policy drastically. Whether the revi- 
sion would have provided better re- 
sults than the revision Mr. Truman 
was forced to make is highly doubt- 
ful. But if Mr. Iioosevelt had carried 
out the task, a lot of silly gabble from 
Henry Wallace and other crackpots 
would have been avoided, a help to 
jaded nerves at least. 

” - +. 

AS I BEGAN by saying, this book 
is unflaggingly interesting. It pro- 
vokes reflection on many aspects of 
public affairs from 1935 to 1945. Until 
this straw has been flogged to death 
by historians, Roosevelt and Hopkins 
will be avidly read. There is thus far 
no more fascinating record of an in- 
credible time in our history. And if 
the reading of it does no more than 
confirm your prejudices, you will 
rarely carry out this soothing exer- 
cise in more exhilerating surroundings, 


(C. Hartley Grattan is the author of 
“Introducing Australia.” “The Deadly 
Parallel,” and other books.) 





all year as well. Unfortunately, 
however, with the ever-rising cost 
of production we're constantly up 
a tree and only increased circulation 
can help to get us down. The trouble 
with us is that we're too mer- 
cenary. We ciways have the ‘“gimmies” 
because without subs we can’t keep going. 
And this season is, of course, the most re- 
spectacle and appropriate time for us to ask our 
old friends and supporters to lend a helping hand, 
because now is the time that you all have the “givies” 
and are all racking your brains about what to get Uncle 
John and Aunt Minnie for Christmas. Why not give them a 
gift that reflects the true spirit of Christmas — good-will 
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and a sincere interest in your fellow-man? The New Leader does - 
And, what's more, it keep coming right through the 


all of that. 


a MERRY CHRISTMAS 


yeor. 
Moke 
this 
and a HAPPY NEW YEAR 


for yourself, your friends, and The New Leader, too! 


As a SPECIAL FREE PREMIUM CHRISTMAS GIFT we are offering a copy of 
Richard Armour’s book of topical verse Leading With My Left with each new 


one-year subscription. 
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The Tito-Stalin Rift... 


Continued from Page Six 
elunination of the bolder peasant 
legal 
land 


ind complete collectivizat 


will only come once this prelimi- 
navy program has been achieve 
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THE PROCESS of pauperizing the 


peasant class was started some tin 
azo through the monetary reform and 
yf the 


through taxation. In the wake 


Cominform statement its tempo was 


stepped up under the guise of com- 
pulsory grain deliveries. Each peasant 
is forced to supply the State, at prices 
that are substantially below cost, part 
»f his produce. For example, the price 
paid by the State for wheat is 5,500 lei 
At the official rate of the 
dollar, this means 1 dollar per bushel, 
while at the free rate of the dollar 
(which translated more accurately the 
relative purchasing power of the dollar 
and lei) it only means 50¢ per bushel. 
This at a time when the price of one 
bushel of wheat in America is 2.55 dol. 
lars, when on the free market in Ru- 
mania it is as high as 8 dollars. A 
owning less than 3 hectares 
(6.6 acres) is forced to deliver to the 
State 22 percent of his yield 
(irrespective of the actual yield) is 


per ton 


farmer 
which 


officially compueted to be at least 1,000 
kilograms (36 bushels) for one hectare 
2.2 acres). Moreover, the more efficient 
peasant is denied the use of mechanized 
agricultural implements which are ex- 
clusively owned by the State. And since 
the graduated taxes come on top of all 
these, it is perfectly clear that a poli y 


12 


of breaking up peasant holdings to the 
point where they will no longer sup- 


port a family is being followed. 


By tradition and common aspirations, 
the peasantry of South Eastern Europe 
has always been united in solidarity, 
With a superb disregard for rigid forms 


and written laws, the peasants were 


applying democratic principles within 
their local communities. For local 
leadership, they were selecting the 
most honest, the hardest and ablest 


the Communist 
declared war. Their 
destruction is the second objective that 
must be attained as a prerequisite of 
collectivization. The instructions given 
to Communist “activists” on how to 
‘class-warfare among -peas- 
illuminating. “Everywhere 
ountyside, distinctions of class 
. those of our comrades who 
do not see, grasp or detect the various 


workers On these, 


party has now 


wage this 
ants” are 
in the 


exist .. 


aspects of this class struggle are com- 
mitting the greatest mistake ... there 
are some comrades who, on being 


asked how the Kulaks are behaving, 
eply that they are doing nothing: they 
are now to heel. ... This is a grave 
error. In taking any economic or 
administrative measure, whether im- 
portant or puny, we should distinguish 
between the peasant worker and the 
kulak. ... Any tendency towards self- 
assurance should be fought against. . .” 
July 12, 1948.) 
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\ Scanteia, 


WHAT DOES the application of such 
instructions mean in practice? 

First, 
is being 


2 permanent state of turmoil 
maintained. Second, under 


the flimsiest pretexts, the 


being 


village 
suppressed and 
thrown into prison. There is no limit 
to the variety of pretexts that are in- 
vented. In one village some under- 
cover agents will call the population 
to a certain 


leaders are 


American 
flyers will drop arms by parachute.” 
All those 


are then 


place “where 


who fall into such trap 


arrested. In other villages, 
the pretext of apprehension is the 


“sabotage” of grain collection. 


——MBy Joseph 7. 


On 





Shipley 


IS IS QUITE natural, given this 
atmosphere of insecurity and _ terror, 
that Rumanian public opinion should 
keenly follow the dispute between the 
Cominform and Marshal Tito, since this 
might save—at least temporarily—the 
peasant traditions on which the very 
existence of the Rumanian people 3s 
based and from which it draws the 
vitality that assured its survival in the 
darkest periods of a tragic history. 











For Matinee Idolaters 


“THE LEADING LADY.” By and with Ruth Gordon. Directed by Garson 


Kanin. Presented by Victor Samrock and William Fields. 


National Theatre. 


At the 


HEATRE-LOVERS of the passing generations, matinee idolaters of the fadiné 
seasons, will have their memories pleasantly revived by this tale of the Empife 
Theatre when Frohman and ball-room plays gave it (at least retrospective) 
glamor. Those that enjoy good acting will see some “bit” parts excellently played 
Otherwise, there is no strong reason why this picture of a star so dominated by het 
———— 


big star husband that after his death 
she founders, should have come to an 
opening on Broadway. 

For all her pleasant mannerisms and 
cute catches of voice, Ruth Gordon is 
still rather the little “church mouse” 
than the triumphant star, either in the 
first act after their new hit, or in the 
final— quite unconvincing — surge of 





independence. Ethel Griffies is superb, 
however, as the octogenarian actress 
and Wm. J. Kelly as her compeer. Johit 
Carradine gives a good caricature 
the toplofty drama critic; and 
pleasant to see “Clyde Fitch” and othet 
former notables onstage. But the 
ones provided better fare. 
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Stars in 


NOW 
AT A SPECIAL 
REDUCED RATE 


Richard Armour’s book 
of topical verses: 


Leading With My Left 
With an introduction by 
MAX EASTMAN 
and caricatures by 
JOSEPH FORTE 
(regularly $2.00) 
PLUS 
Morals in Politics 
A collection of essays by: | 
WM. H. CHAMBERLIN 
JOHN DEWEY 
MAX EASTMAN 
SIDNEY HOOK 
PLUS 


Liberalism and Sovietism 
by ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


PLUS 


American Cooperatives 
Yesterday—Today—Tomorrow 
by JOHN DANIELS 
(regularly 25¢ each) 

ALL FOUR FOR FIFTY CENTS 


THE NEW LEADER. 
7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 50¢ for the three 
pamphlets PLUS a copy of 
Richard Armour’s book Lead- 
ing With My Left. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ia 
ZONE STATE 
THEATER PARTIES | 
All trade unions and fra- | 
ternal organizations are re- | 
quested when planning thea- | 
ter parties to do so through | 
Bernard Feinman, Manager | 
ot the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 








“Goodbye, “My Fancy” : at the Morosco Theatre. 


| 
NO GO 
“AS THE GIRLS GO.” Lyrics 
by Harold Adamson. Music by 
Jimmy McHugh. Book by Wil- 
liam Ross. 
Pan. Presented by Michael 
Todd. At the Winter Garden. 
Bobby Clark is here again. 
Unfortunately, that’s all the news. 
Bobby is doing the same old 
tricks; all Broadway knows just 
what's coming. The rest is banal: 
dull lyrics, familiar tunes, rou- 
tine dances—you can look at 
some lovely lasses, but they’ve 
nothing worth while to do—in a 
; wasted story about the first 
| woman president of the United 
| States, and her chicken-chasing 
| husband. Bobby Clark may go 
jas the girls go; but those that 
seek entertainment are likely to 
want something more. J.T.S 


| BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
| CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 


| The Brooklyn Paramount The- 
atre, largest of the borough’s 
movie palaces and fourth biggest 
in the country, celebrates its 20th 
birthday with two feature films 
produced by its parent, the Para- 
mount Studios. Top billing in 
the new show is accorded to the 





John Lund costarrer, 
a Thousand Eves,” with second 
place going to “Isn’t It Romantic” 
in which Veronica Lake, Mona 
Freeman, 
Mary Hatcher have the principal 
roles. 


“A SOUTHERN YANKEE” 
CRITERION’S NEW FILM 


The management of Loew's Cri- 
terion Theatre presents MGM’s 
new comedy, “A Southern Yan- 
kee” starring “Red” Skelton, 
Brian Donlevy and features Ar- 
lene Dahl, George Couloruis and 
Lloyd Gough in supporting roles. 

The story has Skelton playing 
the part of a spy for both sides in 
the war between the North and | 
South. 
directed by Edward Sedgwick 
and was produced by Paul Jones, 
producer of the Bing Crosby-Bob | 
Hope * ‘Road” pictures. 
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HUROK TO PRESENT NEW SPANISH DANCER 








| IMPRESSARIO INTRODUCES | 
MARIEMMA AT ZIEGFIELD 
THEATRE DEC. 5 AND 12 


S. Hurok, who first announced 
the Broadway debut of Mariemma 
and Her Spanish Dance Ensemble 
at the Ziegfeld for December 5, 
has added an extra performance 
on the following Sunday evening, 
December 12. This was done prior 
to the opening of the box office. 

“From time to time,” say sthe 
famous ballet impresario, “some- 
thing unique and compellingly 
beautiful appears. In past years 
it was Pavlowa, Isadora Duncan, 
Shan-Kar, Argentinita, Escudero 





Dances by Hermes | 


Edward G. Robinson-Gail Russel- | 
“Night Has | 


Billy De Wolfe and | 


“A Southern Yankee” was 


|— all of whom I presented in 
America. In Europe last summer 
I discovered Mariemma.” 


| Described as “the exquisite 





; dancer,” Mariemma has been ac- | 
| claimed throughout Europe and 
South America and has _ been 


hailed as “the greatest Spanish 
dancer since L’Argentina.” 

Born in the small Spanish 
village of Iscar in the province 
of Valladolid, Mariemma_ first 
achieved recognition in Paris at 
the age of eleven when she be- 
came child star of the ballet at 
the famous Chatelet Theatre. 

The native dances she learned 
as a youngster made an indelible 
impression, however, and at thir 
teen Mariemma ended classical 
ballet studies and began work 
with Miralles, one of the great 
teachers of the Spanish dance. 
Within a year she was appearing 
success a in recitals. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY SHOW 
AT THE ROXY 

The triple Thanksgiving pro- 
gram current at the Roxy Theatre 
consists of the new 20 Century- 
Fox Technicolor film with music, 
“When My Baby Smiles at Me,” 
starring Betty Grable and Dan 
Dailey, the special show on the 
| variety stage headlining Mickey 
Rooney, Hollywood’s dynamic 
young star, Rosario amd Antonio, 
and Borrah Minevitch’s Har- 
monica Rascals, plus a new and 
lavish revue on the ice stage, 
“Experts from Mlle Modiste.” 

Adapted from the popular and 
long-running Broadway play, 
“Burlesque,” “When My Baby 
Smiles at Me” re-unites the two 
screen favorites, Miss Grable and 
| Mr. Dailey in singing, dancing 
and dramatic roles as the loyal 
stage wife and her lovable but 
weak hoofer husband. 


STRAND HOLDS SHOW 


Frankie Carle, pianist-maestro, 
and his orchestra will head the 
“In Person” show for a second 
week at the NY Strand beginning 
Friday, November 26. 


Spanish Dancer 





Mariemma and her Spanish dance | 
ensemble wl] make their debut | 
at the Ziegfeld Theatre Dec. Sth. | 


VIVID SHAKESPEARE 


Erwin Piscator’s Dramatic 
Workshop of the New School is 
continuing its effective produc- 
tions with an ingenious handling 


of Shakespeare’s Romeo and 


Juliet, directed by Maria Ley 
Piscator. This is the most recent 
addition to the Workshop reper- 
tory, being presented alternately 
at the Rooftop Theatre (111 East 
Houston St.) and the President 
Theatre (247 Wast 48th St.). 
The distinctive feature of the 
current Romeo and Juliet is its 
staging. By means of stairs and 
a revolving stage. all the scenes 


are at hand; the play carries us 
along in a continuous flow: and, 
indeed, some of the scenes usu- 
ally omitted in Broadway pro- 


| ductions fit into the action so as 


to suggest that 
knew his _ business- 
many producers 
doubt. 


Enacted pleasantly 
the students of the 


Shakespeare 
-a fact that 
presume to 


enough 
school, the 
Juliet has production 
and advantages that might profit- 
ably be studied by Broadway. 
a. 2. 


| “MISS TATLOCK’S 
| MILLIONS” OPENS AT 


| Featured with the Carle or- ! 


chestra are Marjorie Hughes, Kris 
Weston, and Bob Locken. 

The stage show also features 
+} Tin Herbert, comedian, and, in 
their first New York theatre ap- 
pearance, Giselle and FFrancois 
Szonyi, Parisian dance stylists. 

The accompanying screen fea- 
ture is the Warner Bros.’ 
| thriller, “Fighting Squadron,” 
technicolor, starring Edmond 
O’Brien, Robert Stack and John 
Rodney. 








THE FILM SOCIETY 


CINEMA 16 


| | membership for the Wanter 6 season. 





Affording 8 private showings of doc- 
umentary, scientific and experimen- 
tal films not presented in regular 
movie theatres. Free guest tickets, 
gala premieres, discounts. 

5 different membership plans. 
“Fe 





For information, write Dept. 


||;CINEMA 16, 59 Park Avenue! 
_ v. & MU 9-7288, 
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THE PARAMOUNT 
“Miss Tatlock’s Millions,” the 
5th film to play the New York 
pecanania since its opening in 
November, 


traction for the theatre’s 22nd an- | 
niversary celebration. 
new y film, Co- starring John ** 
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At Brooklyn Paramount 





by | 
7 | concert which will conclude the 


Dramatic Workshop Romeo and | Trio’s first American tour 
methods | 
| Italy last month and by the day 


1926, is the screen at- | 








“FOMOND O'BRIEN « ROBERT STACK + JOHN RODNEY 
~wewny wut" RADUL WALSH scion’: wuts 


om PIANO AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 





Gail Russell and John Lund in @ 
scene from Paramount's “Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes.” 





Lund, Wanda Hendrix. Barry 
Fitzgerald and Monty Woolley, is 
a comedy produced by Charles 
Brackett who made “A Foreign 
Affair.” Comedian Richard Hayd- 
en, in his new role of director, 
brings to the screen his own sure 
sense of comedy timing #wnd cha- 
racterization., 

Headlining the in person birth- 
day show is Stan Kenton, and his 


“Artistry in 
June Christy. 
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are Red Buttons, Raul end Eva 
Reyes and Nellie Lutcher 
TRIESTE TRIO IN DEBUT 
AT TOWN HALL DEC. 2 

A unique music ensemble, the 
Trieste Trio, whom the Rome 
Tribune calls “three poets of 


sound,” will make their New York 
debut on Thursday evening. De- 
;cember 2, at Town Hall. Impre- 
sario S. Hurok is presenting this 


The Trieste Trio arrived from 


| of the Town Hall introduction will 
| have played 35 recitals in fifteen 
| states. Everywhere, these three 
have been received with the same 
enthusiasm as in Milan where the 
Corriere della Sera said: “We 
| were amazed. No trio heard in 
Milan has been so enthusiastically 
| Teceived. Beautiful, clean and 
| precise playing!” 
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To the Editor: 


The Truman Victory 


rour current issue celebrating the elec- 


RGIASTIC is the only word that fits y 
O tion of superman Truman. I doubt whether many out-and-out Democratic 


Party papers let its emotions run away with its common sense to quite that 


degree. 


On the back page of the same post-election issue Chamberlin, in the course 
of rebuking Prof. Commager, gives a good condensed picture of the tragic state of 


the world. It is a state largely en- 
gineered by the administration which 
has been given another four year's 
lease on the White House. Chamber- 
lin’s sober words make curious reading 
against the excited jubilation in the 
rest of the journal. 
* . 2 

THE TWO PROBLEMS to which The 
New Leader has ably directed its 
energies through the years have been 
the Stalinist threat to the world and 
the struggle with Moscow’s fifth 
column here at home. Didn’t it really 
occur to anyone on your staff to apply 
the test of those two paramount issues 
to the outcome of the election? I find 
no forthright consideration of these 
issues in all the bubbling pages of un- 
expected happiness. 

Yet, I feel sure, you will begin to 
realize that the “miracle” of Truman's 
victory is a major disaster when viewed 
ia the light of the Stalinist menace. On 
the commonsense level it means a con- 
tinuation of the confusions and con- 
cealments which have marked Wash- 
ington’s course in relation to Moscow 
and its agents in our midst. 


Our foreign policy has been fouled 
up by a Big Lie—by the tacit con- 
spiracy to defend the Teheran-Yalta- 
Potsdam record and the stupid mis- 
judgment of Soviet realities from 
which that record derives. Truman and 
those around him have been hobbled 
in their action and bewildered in their 
thinking by the circumstance that their 
administration took part in the sinking 
of the Atlantic Charter, the betrayal of 
the Four Freedoms, the enslavement of 
a hundred million East Europeans, th 
double-crossing of the Chinese gov- 
ernment. 

Now the Big Lie must preva:l f 
another four years. Anything like a 
clean-cut and morally wholesome re- 
pudiation of the war-time political 
blunders is out of the question. 

To cite a minor but symbolic fact 
the vast archives shedding light or 
Soviet conduct and on war-time deals 
will remain for the most part hidden, 
as heretofore, in the Pentagon cellars. 
To cite a major fact: the let-’em-stew 
policy in relation to China, the direct 
consequence of Roosevelt's tolerance 
for Communism, is likely to continue 


What we need in foreign affairs is a 
new beginning, a courageous repudia- 
tion of the immoral deals with the 
Kremlin, a frank alliance with the 
peoples behind the iron curtain, over 
the heads of their tyrants. What we 
need is a clear-cut break with the war- 
time confusion, not a_ continuation. 
Only a new administration could have 
made that break without inhibitions 

. + . 

THE NEXT FOUR years may weil 
be the most critical in modern history, 
in the arena of international affairs. 
The two-million majority, alas, did not 
make a wiser or more knowledgeable 
leader out of the bewildered little man 
who talks of “good old Joe” and re- 
gards the efforts to expose Communist 
infiltration as a “red herring.” 

The dynamics of events, and the ar- 
rogance of the Stalinists, may drive 
even the confused New Deal statesmen 
to change their attitudes. I count on 
Moscow to continue to knock some 
Sense into the administration. But 
surely no one familiar with the Roose- 
velt-Truman record in this domain can 
join in your hallelujahs. 
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Had you paused to think of Connally 
and Sol Bloom as the new sparkplugs 
of foreign affairs in Congress, you 
might have tempered your outburst. 
Think now of the new weight of the 
Sabbaths and Cellers and Helen 
Gahagan Douglases in shaping rela- 
tions with the totalitarians at home and 
abroad. Think of the prospect of Tom 
Clark in command of the war on 
Moscow’s fifth columns. In short, I 
joubt that you will remain quite so 
jubilant when the full implications of 
four more Truman years begin to 
register on your mind. 

It is no secret to the New Leader 
readers that our government has been 
deeply infiltrated by Stalin’s boys 
throughout its length and breadth. 
Truman, Clark and their associates 
have been obliged to deny this fact. 
They have deliberately sabotaged the 
exposure of the infiltrees. Not because 
they are fellow-travelers (that would 
at least make sense) but because they 
are committed to protecting the reputa- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt and 
their multitude of Hisses and Silver- 
masters 

We may be sure that the policy of 
protecting Stalinists in order to pro- 
tect the Democratic leadership will be 
continued. For the Communist Party 
this more than offsets the failure of 
their Wallace gambit. If you have fol- 
lowed the Communist press since the 
election you must be aware that the re- 
sults have left the comrades slyly 
pleased. The blast of Truman’s party 
spokesman, McGrath, against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
for instance, is wonderful medicine for 
the Wallace wound. 

Only a new administration could 
have carried out the kind of realistic 
house-cleaning of the State Depart- 
ment and other branches of the gov- 
‘rnment, including the White House 
itself, called for by the actual situation. 

I happen to know a little about the 
intentions of the defeated group in this 
respect. The Commies don’t know what 
they've escaped—or may be they do 
know. 

Probably some gestures in line with 
internal security against Soviet sabo- 
tage will be made by the renewed ad- 
ministration. But genuine action will 
remain inhibited by the long and in- 
timate New Deal involvement in the 
whole phenomenon of Stalinist pollu- 
tion of American life and government, 

All of this you have ignored. Why? 
Because “from now on in this adminis- 
tration, labor will occupy a position 
more influential than ever before.” And 
that seems to me narrow and parochial. 
The excessive influence of labor on the 
Roosevelt administrations was hardly 
an unmixed blessing, when the matter 
is appraised from a national rather 
than a group vantage point. In the long- 
run even labor unionism suffered from 
the one-sided class-angled operation of 
the Wagner Act and certain other mech- 
anisms. 

The time calls for unity, not another 
round of class struggle. More group 
influence—even when the group is 
sacro-sanct “labor”’—will hardly be 
healthy. Only those who fall for the 
silly myth of “Wall Street” domination 
propagated by Wallace, and with dem- 
agogic malice also by Truman, can 
doubt this. 

The New Leader, which has been 
steadfastly non-partisan except around 


From EUGENE LYONS 


election time, has a right to do hand- 
springs over the perpetuation of the 
New Deal machine. But in fairness to 
readers who do not quite share this 
gymnastic impulse, it should be on 
record that some of the paper’s friends 
and collaborators are not attending the 
victory party. 

New York. o ‘i ” 

EDITOR’S REPLY: We are sorry to 
have Eugene Lyons, one of our oldest 
contributors and supporters, disagree 
with us on so many points, but there 
is not the slightest reason for us to 
backtrack. Any objective analysis of 
Mr. Truman’s record would have to 
include the facts that the major ob- 
stacle to Stalinist domination of Europe 
—the Marshall Plan—came from his 
administration: that the forthright 
blow of the Truman Doctrine is still 
being felt by the Stalinist bureaucracy. 
So far as Yalta, et al., are concerned, 
we have revealed the sad record of 
appeasement in this regard repeatedly 
—but the important fact is that this 
policy is dead. What were the Re- 
publican thinkers saying at the time. 
by the way? Later, in a more recent 
period, we seem to recall Harold 
Stassen, a GOP bigwig. coming back 








from Moscow with anything but fault. 
finding for Stalin; it is no credit to 
Mr. Stassen that his position changed 
as the polls recorded a change in pub- 
lic opinion. Mr. Dulles, too, has not 
always been an implacable advocate of 
a tough policy vis-a-vis the USSR, 
Speaking of Hiss, we remember that 
it was he who was instrumental in 
getting Hiss his present job. 

Mr. Lyons implies that Tom Clark 
and the administration are coddling 
CPers in Government. This is just not 
so; the only information that has been 
publicly revealed by the Thomas Com- 
mittee was earlier revealed by the 
administration. In addition, Mr. Clark 
has been concerned with civil liberties, 

As for labor’s “excessive influence,” 
followed by Mr. Lyons’ call for “unity” 
—we think that such a “unity” neces- 
sarily calls for the inclusion of an 
important labor role and not its ex- 
clusion, Finally we should like to note 
the shellacking that the voters handed 
Mr. Wallace and his party. The Stalinist 


campaign was directed against Truman, . 


to assure his defeat. The Stalinist fiasco, 
therefore, is to be assessed as an addi- 
tionally significant value in Mr. Tru- 
man’s victory. 








SDF NEWS| 


NATIONAL 

National Executive Board: Meets 
Saturday, Dec. 11, 2 p. m, at 7 East 
15th St., New York City. ... Florida: 
August Claessens, national secretary, 
will be in Miami Beach, Dec. 24 to 
Jan. 3. He will speak at meetings of 
many organizations and trade unions, 
He will also be in Orlando, Jan: 5-6-7, 
where a S.D.F. State Conference will 
be held. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, over 
WEVD, Sundays, 10 to 10:30 p. m. 
Program for Nov. 28: Ely Culbertson 
and George Goe, speakers. Topic: “Can 
the UN Be Rescued?” ...S.D. Youth 
Meeting. Tuesday, Nov. 30, 8:30 p. m., 
at the Rand School, 7 East 15th St.... 
Mass Meetings: Saturday, Dec. 4, 8:30 
p. m., at the Liberal Party Clubrooms, 
740 Allerton Ave., the Bronx. Topic: 
“The Menace of Red Fascism and Its 
Threat to World Peace.” Speakers: 
Judge Samuel Orr, Esther Friedman, 
Nathaniel M. Minkoffff and Meyer 
Leven stein. Herman Woskow, chair- 
man, Friday. Dec. 10, 8:30 p. m., at 
Liberal Party headquarters, 621 Li- 
vonia Ave., Brooklyn. Saturday, Dec, 
18, 8:30 p. m., at 991 Southern Boule- 
vard, Bronx. Other meetings being 
arranged for Upper West Side, Man- 
hattan; Mosholu Parway section of the 
Bronx and Burnside Ave. neighbor- 
hood. Also in Flatbush and Borough 
Park, Brooklyn. ... Mid-Bronx Branch: 
meets Friday, Dec. 3, at Workmen’s 
Circle Branch 19, 108 East 181st St. 
Speaker: Nathaniel M. Minkoff. Topic: 
“The AFL Convention and How It Will 
Affect You.” ... Bronx County Sup- 
perette: Saturday, Dec. 11, 7 p. m, 
at 462 East Tremont Ave., Bronx. 


= = EE —_——. 


Speakers: A. Philip Randolph, Aaron 
Levenstein, Martin Gerber, Theodore 
Schapiro. ... Luncheon in Honor of 
Esther Friedman: Tuesday, Dec. 14, 
1:30 p. m., at Mrs. Rubenstein’s home, 
444 Central Park West, Apt. 1l.... 
August Claessens Branch: Meeting on 
Monday, Nov. 29, 8:30 p. m., at the 
Liberal Party Club, 862 East Tremont 
Ave., Bronx. ... Amalgamated Co- 
operative Branch, Bronx: Meeting on 
Monday, Nov. 9, 8:30 p. m., at the Old 
Tearoom. ... Wm. Karlin Branch: 
Meeting, Thursday, Dec. 2, 8:30 p. m, 
in W.C. School, 261 Rogers Avenue, 
Brooklyn. Councilman L. P. Goldberg 
will speak on: Coming Municipal 
Elections.” 





A FEW FACTS 
From JOSEPH R. LEBO 


To the Editor: 


Now that the Russians in a con- 
tinuing frenzy of nationalism are 
claiming the discovery of radio too, it 
might be timely to point out a few 
facts. 

Dr. Mahlon Loomis (1826-1886) an 
upstate New York born dentist, dis- 
ccvered radio or telegraphy without 
wires. [n July, 1872, the first radio 
patent granted in the United States, 
bearing number 129,971, was issued to 
bim. 

This American inventor had demon- 
strated radio both in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and later between two boats 
in the Chesapeake Bay. His suggestion 
that railroad engines use wireless teleg¢ 
raphy for safety is now being adopted. 

Further details can be gathered from 
my article titled: “The Man Before 
Marconi” which appears in the August 
issue 0: QST published at West Harte 
ford, Connecticut. 

New York. 
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the conquest of half of Asia. Was this just a 
pretext, however? The answer to this crucial 
question depends on the United States. 


To the peoples of Asia the present state of 
affairs tends to confirnt the Japanese thesis. No 
one, except the U. S., is able to check the Soviet 
drive. If the American government is unwilling 
or unable to do so, new successes of Communist 
arms are inevitable in China. And then, after 
unending . disappointments and unheard of 
privations, the eyes of. Asia’s millions will 
gradually begin to turn once again to the four 
islands of the western Pacific where a vigorous 
nation had the force and the resources to combat 
the Communist onslaught. Will the U. S. foster 
the growth of this anti-American and _ pro- 
Japanese mentality? Will it really assist in a 


resurrection of militant Japan, acclaimed by 
millions of victims of Communism all over Asia? 
Me of oa 

TO CHINA little Korea serves as a political 
laboratory. A big Korean Communist Army has 
been organized and armed by Soviet occupation 
forces, which now intend to leave. Cautious and 
appeasing, the American occupation in the 
South refrained from creating a Korean mili- 
tary force. If the American army were to leave 
today, the Communist Korean army will be able 
to “unify” the nation as a Soviet satellite. Why 
didn’t Washington realize that Korea can be 
made the first base of a new resistance move- 
ment not only for Korea but for China as well? 

With the assistance of the United States a 
powerful Korean army can be created in the 
South—more powerful and better equipped 
than its rival in the North. The newest Amer- 


The Debacle in China 


ican tanks and modern aviation could serve as 
a guarantee of victory in the inevitable armed 
conflict between North and South. A defeat of 
the KoreanCommunist forces would resound ail 
over China as a great event, would become a 
turning point in the history of Asia. The in- 
vincibility of Communist forces—this mental 
source of Chinese Communist victories—would 
be refuted and then, as the next step, the fate 
of the Communist regime in Manchuria would 
depend on the strength of the Korean-American 
alliance. 

This is only one among possible political- 
strategic patterns. Others may be better. What 
is needed and wanted, however, is a consistent 
and vigorous American policy in the face of an 
armed upheaval which, if unchecked, will cer- 
tainly lead toward the greatest war in ther” 
history of mankind. < 





Malthus 


(Continued from Page Five) 
narrow the diet somewhat and con- 
centrate more on highly nutritious 


expand. 


Furthermore, the farm pro- 
duction pattern can be altered advan- 
tageously, 


it was so successfully 


afternoon Lieutenant Granell’s tank 
section reached the Hotel de Ville. 


Gutierrez 


(Continued from Page Nine) suit, but when he saw that some of 


them were reaching for their pis- 
tols, to hand them over, Gutierrez 
added: 








foods which could be produced largely 
by mass methods, we should, of course, 
much more easily feed two or three 
times aS Many persons as we do now, 

This country will probably have a 
population of about 162,000,000 in 
1975, say 21 more millions to be fed 
and clothed than now. If each one of 
them is fed and clothed as well as 
our population is today, that would 
require the additional production from 
53,000,000 high-yielding areas. But this 
does not necessarily mean at all that 
53,000,000 new acres of arable land 
must be found, 

Increases in crop yields and in live- 
stock production per acre are all but 
inevitable. Decreases in the number 
of work animals open more acres to 
production for human use. Fewer acres 
will undoubtedly be needed then than 
now to grow feed for horses and mules. 
At least 27,000,000 acres should be so 
released by 1975, and we should have 
an additional 22,000,0L0 acres available 
which were used during World War 
Il to produce military supplies; over 
and above the high per capita rate of 
consumption of both the military and 
civiian population during those years. 

There we have 49,000,000 additional 
acres which would alone take care of 
the anticipated population growth. But 
farm methods and output per acre 
would also undoubtedly improve by 
1975; soil conservation and _ techno- 
logical progress would continue and 





during World War II, to produce more 
of whatever is essential. 

Relatively very small acreage ex- 
pansions would tremendously increase 
our output of many crops like fruits, 
grapes, nuts, truck crops, and potatoes, 
for instance. But basic to all is the 
demonstrated fact that most of the 
increased efficiency in agricultural 
production in the past has been at- 
tributable to increased output per acre 
and per animal, Labor saved by the 
advent of machinery has not always 
meant release of farm workers; it has 
often meant more intensive utilization 
of the same land and equipment for 
greater production, 

Assuming a continuance of 1940-44 
yields and per capita consumption, 
352,000,000 acres should serve our 
purposes in 1975 quite as well as 
348,000,000 or so do now. The net addi- 
tional land required to supply our 1975 
domestic needs and provide also for 
exports should not exceed 4,000,000 
acres at the outside. 

Moreover, this would imply no dras- 
tic change in either our farm pro- 
duction or our dietary patterns, either 
or both of which devices might easily 
be used to increase the agricultural 
carrying power of. population per acre 
enormously, Finally, what we can do, 
most of the world’s agriculture can 
do also. Therefore, Malthus does not 
necessarily win unless we simply give 
him the decision by default. 





Those tanks had their names written 
on in big letters, names dear to the 
Spanish republicans: “Madrid,” 
‘Guadalajara,” “Guernica,” “Te- 
ruel,” “Brunete.” So that a drop 
of humor would not be lacking an- 
other tank bore the name of “Don 
Quijote.” 

One of those tanks, with the 
squad to which Gutiérrez belonged, 
detached itself and after overcom- 
ing the resistance of some German 
posts reached the Hotel Meurice. 
The German guards defended them- 
selves. At the sound of battle two 
other tanks hurried up. The guard 
Antonio Gutiérrez ad- 
vanced with a pistol in one hand 
and an anti-tankk bomb in the 
other. 


overcome, 


when he kicked open the door of 
a salon he found more than fifty 
German generals and chiefs inside 
The general staff of the German 
army of occupation in France. An- 
tonio Gutiérrez said in French 

“Hands up! If one of you moves 
lll throw the grenade and we'll 
all be blown to smithereens.” 

The Germans obeyed. 


Genera Otto von Stuelpnagel 
who later committed suicide while 
waiting trial—came forward and 
offered him his pistol. The soldier 
pointed to the floor: “Throw it 
there.” 

Hie ordered the others to follow 
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He entered the hotel and | 


“Don't move. No one will take his 
weapon out of the holster. Take 
off your belts and holsters and leave 
everything here.” 
brigade and 
with their iron crosses, when taking 
off their belts and weapons, seemed 
to lose their arrogance. Otto von 
Stuelpnagel with his heels together 
bowed before Antonio Gutiérrez 

Permit me to congratulate you 
»» your valor.” 


Colonels, division 


. ” ST i 
GUTIERREZ LOOKED at him 
without answering. When all the 
veapons were piled in a corner he 
»bliged the fifty chiefs to line up 
on one side of the room and fired 
two or three shots into the air ‘to 
summon his companions who were 
busy around the hotel. They came 
and each prisoner told his name 
and the command he had held. The 
surrender of the Germans in France 
had been accomplished although a 
part of t.e German army that night 
vas falling back toward the East 
still fighting. 

General Otto von Stuelpnagel 
guve his gold wrist watch set with 
jiamonds to Antonio Gutiérrez. The 
republican militiaman accepted it 
and not long afterward the amount 
of its sale appeared in a list of con- 
tributions for the Spanish refugees 
in one of the bulletins of the refugee 
All those  pl@asant 
forms of Parisian popularity, in- 


organizauions, 


“13 terviews, embraces and feminine 
3 kisses, were flatteringly bestowed 
$ on Gutiérrez during the leave 
3 granted him by General Leclerc as 
$ a reward. To those who questioned 
; him Antonio Gutiérrez replied: 
$ “This has no importance, What 
i happened is that I arrived there 
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first. Anybody else would have done 
the same.” 

It was true but the fact is that 
he had arrived first. Also some 
weeks later he was the first to 
enter that German village where 
they killed him, 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








The Polish Tragedy 


HEN Stanislaw Mikolajezyk escaped 
W from impending legal murder or assassi- 

nation in Poland a year ago there were 
two causes for satisfaction. The first was that 
a gallant fighter for freedom had survived, ger- 
haps to return to Poland after that country 
has been purged of its present totalitarian 
rulers. The second was that the full story of 
Poland’s enslavement by Stalin with the con- 
temptible acquiescence and even collaboration 
of the governments of the western democracies 
could and would be told 

Now Mikolajezyk has told his story and the 
picture of the effort to appease Stalin at any 
cost in moral principle stands revealed in all 
its naked ugliness. (The Rape of Poland: Pat- 
tern of Soviet Aggression. By Stanislaw Miko- 
lajezyk. Whittlesey House. $4.00). A prominent 
peasant leader before the war, Mikolajezyk was 
a member of the Polish government-in-exile 
until the death of General Sikorski in an air- 
plane accident in July, 1943. Then he became 
Prime Minister, resigning this office teward the 
end of 1944. 

Returning to Poland in the summer of 1945 
he was the leader of the freedom forces in Po- 
land so long as there was any prospect of 
achieving any results by legal and democratic 
opposition. He was an active participant in the 
Polish tragedy from the first act to the last 

This book makes out an unanswerable case 
for the guilt of the NKVD in the massacre of 
many thousands of captured Polish officers, 
whose bodies were discovered in the Katyn 
Forest. There is no trace of pro-German, much 
less pro-Nazi sympathy in Mikolajezyk’s psy- 
chology; he often dwells on the horrible crimes 
comimtted by the Nazis in occupied Poland 
But on the question of who is guilty for the 
mass slaughter in the Katyn Forest, he points 
the finger of accusation at the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and musters convincing reasons for his 
view point. 

Over a million people were deported from 
Eastern Poland during the period of the first 
Soviet occupation, and under circumstances of 
such callous brutality that probably a quarter 
perished of neglect and maltreatment. There 
is a vast amount of independent testimony to 
back up Mikolajezyk’s strongest statements on 
this subject. Finally there was the cynicism of 
Stalin’s attitude toward the uprising in Warsaw, 
provoked by a Soviet radio message, then 
abandoned and denounced so that the Polish 
nationalist underground army could be de- 
stroyed by the Germans 

* 

THERE WAS ALSO a subtler side to the 
aggression. The forms 
were observed, even though many high mili- 
tary and secret police officials understood Rus- 
sian better than Polish vhile the leading 


f Polish independence 


members of the new Polish government were 


M 


sscow-trained Communists whose loyalty was 
to Stalin, not to the : countrs Stalin 
would periodically anno » to the world that 
Poland.” And 
the unctuous voices of a ‘ssement on the 
American and British radio networks would 
hasten to repeat this cheerful news to peoples 
who were desperately anxious to believe the 
best about the Soviet Union and the worst 
about any small nation it might be in process 
of devouring. 


he favored a “strong, i: et nt 


I think the most dramatic and revealing 
passage in Mikolajezyk’s book is his account 
of the negotiations which he caried on in 
Moscow with Stalin and Molotov in October, 
1944. Churchill, Eden and the American Am- 
bassador, Averell Hariman, were also present. 
Mikolajezyk declared he could not accept the 


16 


so-aclled Curzon Line, which would mean the 
loss of almost half of Poland’s pre-war terri- 
tory. Molotov suddenly interjected that Roose- 
velt had “strongly endorsed” the Curzon Line 
boundary at Teheran. Mikolajezyk had re- 
ceived a very different impression from Roose- 
velt during a visit at the White House months 
after the Teheran conference had been held. In 
the Polish leader’s own words: 


“I looked at Churchill and Harriman, silently 
begging them to call this damnable deal a lie. 
Hariman looked down at the rug. Churchill 
looked straight back at me. ‘I confirm this, 
he said.” 


As if the revelation of Roosevelt’s duplicity 


was not enough, Mikolajczyk experienced ¢ 
graceful bullying at the hands of Chur 
who is now probably a sadder and a wiser m 
The climax was reached when Churchill, w 
had alternated between abuse (“You ought 
be in a lunatic asylum”!) and blandishme 
assured Mikolajezyk that the British ambagg 
jor would see that there was no Russian inté 
ference in what was left of Poland. At 
point Mikolajezyk, who was usualiy a ve 
patient man, burst out with the statement th 
he would rather die then and there fighting & 
the independence of his country than 
hanged later by the Russians in full view 
your British ambassador.” 

This, incidentally, is what did happen 
such friends of the West as Petkov and Mihai 
ovich: Mikolajezyk, in all probability, wou 
have experienced the same fate if he had n 
escaped. 

One finds in this book a completely specif 
record of the terror by means of which Bie 
Berman, Gomulka and Company (whose seg 
vility to Stalin exceeded that of Laval to Hitle 
wiped out all semblance of freedom in post 
Poland. Mikolajezyk in writing this candid 
well-documentated book, has performed a ng 
able service to his country, to all peoples wh 
are struggling against Communism and 
historical truth. 





An Editorial— 


: Religion and 


N a world which has to so large an extent 

gone cruel and immoral, any alert citizen 

can find much to endorse in the statement 
of the Roman Catholic bishops entitled “The 
Christian in Action.” The Roman Church has 
exposed and opposed the dangers of the well- 
powerful state, that all must take seriously any 
pronouncement from its authorities. Its con- 
cern, too, for economic justice, of which new 
evidence is furnished to this latest declaration, 
has earned for it wide respect. 

And yet The New Leader cannot go along 
with the idea that the public schools should 
be called upon to assist the churches in the 
teaching of religion. This is the point which 
was at issue in the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the McCollum case. The decision did not 
concern the general relationship between 
church and state. The appointment of chap- 
lains for the Army and Navy, the exemption 
of church property from taxation and many 
other accepted customs testify to the fact that 
in this country government has been far from 
indifferent to religion. 

But the McCollum case and other similar 
cases which have been attracting attention 
recently are only vaguely connected with “an 
establishment of religion” or “forbidding the 
free exercise thereof.” What they are con- 
cerned with is the functioning of our public 
schools. These institutions, traditionally so 
dear to our people, were not established until 
long after the adoption of the Constitution 
and the passage of the amendments. Jefferson 
foresaw such institutions, but most of the 
Founding Fathers had no idea of them. It must 
be confessed that the Justices drew rather a 
long bow when they decided how children 
shall spend their school days on the basis of 
what is set down in the First Amendment. 

. * . 

FROM THEIR beginning, which was only 
a little more than a hundred years ago, one 
of the chief arguments in favor of our public 
school system was that it served as a unifying 
agent. Previously, education had taken place 
in church schools or class schools. One of the 
promises made by educators to secure approval 
of tax-supported schools was that such insti- 
tutions would unify the states and the nation. 
All people of all classes and religion would sit 
together, learn together, play together. They 
would be, first of all, human beings. There 
can be little doubt that through the genera- 
tions, despite all of its failings, the public 
school svstem has served this purpose. 

A number of religious groups—not only the 
Catholics—feel that their particular purposes 
are so important that they must maintain 
parochial schools. In allowing them to carry 
on this separatist education, the people of the 


the Schools 


eountry acknowledge the claims of the family, 
the sacred rights of the indiyidual. We ha 
in this respect, not established an “all-powerfu 
state.” Moreover, in relation to the million 
of pupils in the tax-supported schools, religio 
leaders have plenty of time and opportunity t 
carry on their special education without im 
vading the school buildings. 

The question is, therefore, a simple one an 
one about which there is no need to grov 
excited: Is it wise to divide the children in 
groups—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Mormon, 
Mohammedan, agnostic, ete—and in schod 
time give them instruction which emphasize 
their separateness? What is the effect of thi 
sort of thing on the minds of the children? & 
is an innovation among us. The bishops @ 
press regret at the agitation going on. 
should recall that even a few years ago the 
was no such attempt at religious educatid 
within the schools or connected with tf 
schools. If, now, we are to accept this chang 
it should be only after full and free discussion 
We should know what we are doing and dof 
with our eyes open. 
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